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ABSTRACT 

The goals of the project described in this interim 
report were to: (1) develop a systematic .manner for delivery of 
career education relative to environmental education, (2) develop a 
system to assist high school dropouts and other out-of. -school youth 
in making career decisions, and (3) demonstrate the career education 
concept to other schools by this system. Procedures followed to 
implement these goals are detailed for the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools and for the Community Career Center for 
school dropouts and other out-of-school persons. Accomplishments 
included in-service prograriis for teachers, special vocational 
programs for the secondary grades, and the operation of a drop-in 
center for dropouts to offer information on educational and 
occupational planning. Conclusions and recommendations indicated that 
career education must coordinate with the existing curriculum and 
that teachers must have participation responsibilities in the 
development of the program. The evaluation report for this project is 
available as VT 020 442 in this issue. (MF) 
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V. SUMMARY OF REPORT 

^* Mar3r''i973''°''^''^'^ project: June 1, 1972 to 

B. Goals and Objectives: 
Goals 

1. Develop a systematic m.^nner for delivery career 
education relative to environmental education to 
students K-14. 

2. Develop a system of assisting, high school dropouts- 
and other out-of-school- residents in making mature 
career decisions. 

3. Demonstrating the career education concept to other 
schools by developing a successful V7orking model. 

Objective s^ " 
Elementary : 

1. The principal instructional mode will be experiential 

2. Career education and environmental education concepts 
will be integrated in the curriculum for the selected 
schools . 

3. Curriculum activities will reflect an emphasis on 
learning rather than on teaching. 

Junior High School: 

1. Establish career exploration on one-to-one ba^is 
for individual students. 

2. Relate career education and environmental problems 
on personal family and community basis to subiect^ 
areas . 

3. Encourage industrial education teachers to accept 
career related skills, i.e. the world of work. 

Senior High School: 

1. a. Provide a ready access to career information. 

b. Active assistance -ill the assimilation process 
tor making a career decision. 

2. Coordinate v/ork experience in the environiaental 
career awareness. 



ERJC . 3. Provide job placement injTormation on an entry 

level and part-time 3h<.s.1s. 



Community Career Center: 

1. Extend career guidance function to out-of --school 
residents. 

2. Offer job placement assistance to dropouts and 
others . 

Procedures Follov/ed: 

Elementary 

1. a. Elementary teachers in in-service workshops 

which model experiential learning style. 

b. Provide experiential learning activities for 
teachers in the in-service workshops. 

2. Provide experiencial environmental career units 
project teachers to use in tlieir .classes . 

3. a. Evaluate students* performance with relation 

to career education and environmental education 
attitudes and av^areness. 

b. Publicize the results of the evaluation. 
Junior High School 

1. Establish a resource center for career information 
and assistance in exploration. 

2. Incorporate family model simulation into seventh 
grade curriculum. 

3. Establish world of work, i.e. world of instruction 
and world of manufacturing in junior high school 
industrial education programs. 

Senior High School 

1. Establish career resource center at senior high 
school level. 

2» Initiate career environmental relationship with 
work experience program. 

Community Career Center 

1. Operate Community Career Center office outside of 
school building. 

2. Develop job placement program. 
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D. Results and Accomplishments : 

!• Conducted summer in-service one-week workshops 
and one--day school-year in-service workshops ior 
53 elementary teachers and four selected schools 
involving indirect experience activities in 
environmental career education approximately 
2,300 students. 

2. Conducted in-service program development for 
ten junior high teachers. 

3. Conducted two world of work programs in two 
junior high schools, using materials from world 
of manufacturing and world of construction. 

4. Organized and operated a junior high career resource 
center and a senior high career resource center. 

5. Organized and operated an unmanned career resource 
center involving mainly audio-visual materials. 

6. Operated two work experience programs emphasizing 
environrrentally related careers. 

?• Continued advisory capacity in environmental 
technician course at area vocational-technical 
school. 

8. Operated Community Career Center for dropouts 

and other out -of -schooL youth , offering information 
on alternative education plans and career decision 
assistance. 

9. Developed three career education environmental units 
for elementary teachers. 

10. Designed in-serrice work visitation experience for 
50 elementary teachers in industry visit. 

11. Follow-up study group, including administrators, 
teachers, and career resource personnel have met 
several times to design and conduct a follov/-up study 
on career education effectiveness at Armstrong High 
School. . ' 

E. Evaluation: 

1. Pre- and post-test career information and attitude 
surveys have been administered to a random sample 
of all student participants K-12 . 
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2* Site visits and interviews have been conducted by 

the third-party evaluator with teachers and students 
in all participating schools • 

F. Conclusions and Recomiiiendations : 

1. In order to have high impact and appeal to teachers, 
career education must coordinate with the existing 
curriculum and teachers must have participation 
responsibilities in the development of the program* 

2. Teachers need to see a practical application for 
career education in their classes now^ The promise 
that career education will have great import for 
their, students in years to come has a psychological 
appeal but does not appeal to the problems that 
the teacher sees in the immediate situationi- 



VI. A* Problem area as defined in the original proposal. 

It is apparent that American education needs nev; goals, 
new objectives and new vitality to meet both the needs 
of its clientele and of a society in rapid change. 
While the present system hc.s served many students very 
well as is evidenced by the increased numbers attending 
post--secondary schools of any kind, only one student 
out of every five will graduate from college, yet our 
school programs are heavily weighted in the direction 
of college preparation. In view of these figures it 
seems that we should concern ourselves with, dropouts 
at all levels of education, not simply elementary and 
high school, because the conditions that produce drop- 
outs are similar to those in our post-secondary units. 
What about the dropouts who remain in school; those 
for whom school is an unrewarding series of academic 
failures and personal defeat? Counted among the 
graduates they disappear into the labor or unemployed 
force not to be heard from or counted again. 

In short, for many students, school is a tedious and 
irrelevant period. The sterility of educational 
programs, the lack of congruence betv/een school and 
society, and anachronistic educational priorities 
combine to insure that the irate of dropping out will 
increase unless the system undergoes a revitalization . 
process. Revitalization v/ould shift the emj^hasis from 
program dictates to students* needs, from irrelevant 
and academic exercises to community based studies , and 
from knowledge acquisition to competence in confronting 
both the world of work and society. 



The problem defined for investigation within the scope 
of this project is an acknowledgement of the failure 
of schools to bring most students to a level of, 
competence needed to cope with career decisions, job 
acquisition and maintenance and effective citizenship, 
in particular citizenship related to efforts in 
community-environmental management ^ 

Historically/ school3 have borne little responsibility 
for sound career development or environmental sensi- 
tivity, yet both are major societal needs. As environs- 
mental problems increase there will be a corresponding 
increase in demand for citizen' awareness and for man- 
power in environmental control occupations. This 
suggests that the mission of th^ schools for now and 
for the near future could be to provide its clients 
with a career awareness and with^ an .ecological 
approach to community environmental problems . V?hen 
appropriate these two educational foci could be com- 
bined. That is the intent of this project. 

^Therefore, the problem to v/hich project efforts are 
addressed is " to structure the curricula of the va rious 
grades in order to utilize materials which will help 
students develop an ecological' conocience and a p ositivr 
attitude toward jobs " (particularly those) pertaining to 
the v/ide utilization and maintenance of the environment 

A focus on the world of work as it relates to the field, 
of environmental services has been chosen for this 
program for the following reasons : 

1. The availcibility of materials and support in the 
form of curricular materials , in--service training 
expertise and community resource utilization from 
the Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation. 

2 . The interest of youth in programs related to pre- 
tserving the environment. It is increasingly possible 
that young people will w?int to direct their career 
aspirations in tjiis direction.- 

3. It is in our national interest to define new jobs 
or redefine existing ones with a view toward pre- 

. serving and maintaining the environment." Therefore, 
new job opportunities will be opening without 
predetermined standards regarding sex, race, or 
physical and mental abilities. * 
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B. 



There is a broad spec«» o£ M^^^ 

related to the field of education, 

-rrarr„riurarri-inr;^n^^"e^hLlo,ical develop- 



ment . 



certainly, therefore, the environment is a means to a 
living . 

Goals and objectives of the project. 
Qb; ]ectives 

related to the environment. 

-smooth t^t^ - = SiSs 

are stated by grade level: 

Elementary : 

TO train teachers in selected elementary^school to 
f„Sifp?iatf frLf of ?hrcirrfcul» , particularly xn 
??ra?ra of environmental services. 

TO familiarize children f ^i^^fill^'^^SSw for 
Schools with a -"fi-^y Snis and benefits 

consideration """l'^.^"";"";." conditions , avail- 
°^iS?y"a^rre'r^e?^vanr^f"lchool subjects to 
work opportunities. 

=n nommunity resources, particularly 
To draw upon all community sciences 
those from the Minnesota Environmentaa ogj-am 
• Foundation, and all techniques to make the p 
vital and interesting. 

Junior High School: 

TO expand the students ■ knowledge of occupational 
opportunities . 
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Senior High School: 

To ijistitute a progratn of training which will provide 
exploratory and beginning skills in jobs related to 
the environment. These programs would serve to: 

1. Provide entry-level skills in an occupation^ or 

2. Serve as transition to post-secondary level occu- 
pations^ or 

3. Serve as exploratory courses for students consider-- 
ing degree progreuns in environmental services. 

4. To provide work experience. in actual on-the-job 
situations* It v;ould be necessary to develop 

a bridge of understanding and cooperation between 
educational agencies and the community in order 
to define those occupations which would be related 
to the preservation of the environment. 

5. To provide placement services for those students 
who achieve entry-level skills in these occupations. 

6. To provide vocational counseling and guidance to 
all students which would include information on 
occupations and the administration and interpre- 
tation of tests of interest and aptitude ♦ 

7. To inform students of what educational patterns 
are necessary and desirable for any occupation 

and make them aware of which of these are locally ^ 
available. Included xn this information would be 
analyses of the probable cost in terms of time^ / 
effort^ and money. In thpse cases where desired 
occupations are not locally available ^ informa- 
tion would be given on where and^ how they might 
best be sought. 

Post-Secondary : 

To continue and expand the training programs already 
in effect. 

To enable those with socio-economic handicaps to parti- 
cipate in these programs. 

To expand the cooperative work experience aspects of 
"the progreim. 
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To expand the existing vocational counseling program. - 

To expand and strengthen the placement services exist- 
ing within the post-seconciary program. 

The specific objectives at each level are sequential. 
ThQ overall single objective might be stated as 
develop ing a continmua in which the child, a s J} ^ 
qroi')s , learns about many occupations # finds that o_no 
foF'wh ich he is suited and in which he is interested^ 
is shown how o prepare for it and, in many cases, is 
trained for ai^d placed in it. 

C. Description of design and procedures. 

Participation 

In fulfilling the objectives for a sequential program 
K-14, it is nece-ssary to implement a design v/hich has 
scope and sequence for each 3ovel of participation. 
The project has addressed itself t-^ this tas3c by 
providing phases at each level of the school system. 
At the same time particular attention needs to be 
paid to each individual phase for it needs to be able 
'to stand alone in the demonstration of a viable career 
education program. 

We have intentially limited participation at all 
levels in order to concentrate on control and quality 
of operation. It v;as decided that greater progrcuu 
effectiveness could be'obtained by this scheme than 
by greater expansion. Evaluation and management of 
teacher in-service is more practical also. Generally 
the desirability to participate and a v;illingness to 
plan an implementation process were prime criteria for 
involvement . 



students 



Total 

Population 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Services for 
dropouts 
Post-secondary 



1972 1973 

Proj ect Pro j ect Pro j ected 
Population Population Population FY 74 



561 
0 

1,621 

111 
20 



1,430 
800 
1,922 

357 
20 



2,370 
1,400 
2,000 

un]cnown 
20 



Instructional Staff 



Component 



Elementary 
Junior High 



Senior High 

Conimunity Career 

_ .Cen.ter— 

Post-Secondary 



Number 

53 K-6 classroom teachers 
11 (planning staff representing all 
departments) 

1 Career Resource Technician 

2 Industrial Arts teachers 

2 Work Experience Coordinators 
1 Career Resource Technician 

1 Career Counselor 

1 Job Counselor Technician 

1 Classroom Teacher 



Method 



Elementary : 



In recognition of the need for combined career environs- 
mental curriculum materials and for in-service focusing 
on the modification of teaching attitudes , project 
staff: 



1. Redesigned existing environmental education materials 
available through the Minnesota Environmental 
Sciences Foundation, Incorporated (MESFI) building 
in .broader community based experiences, emphasizing 
observable career resources in the community. 

2. Designed and conducted a five-day preschool v/ork- 
shop for elementary teachers incorporating the 
following goals : 

a. Provide teachers with the first-hand knowledge 
through direct experience of materials, tools, 
equipment, and resources for an actively 
oriented career development program. 
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b. 



Engage teachers in original problem- solving 
activity making them directly responsible for 
planning, designing, executing and completing 
a project of their ov/n creation. 

c. Foster needed intergroup relationships which 

could be transported securely back to the school 
setting and result in continued horizontal 
communication which v.'ould be supportive of the 
objectives of the program as well as the indi- 
vidual instructional goals of each participating 
teacher. 

d Display, through involvement in meaningful 

activity, the interdisciplinary nature of the 
curriculum to be introduced in the fall. 

e. Demonstrate that an interdisciplinary career 
development program based on environmental 
studies is not only a useful and enjoyable 
alternative for both teachers and youngsters 
but may be a superior means of achieving many 
of the professed goals of general education. 

f . Express to teachers the importance of incor- 
porating elements of career development philo- 
sophy into their own educational philosophy in 
such a way that it is revealed to youngsters 
through the instructional program offered them. 

q. Acquaint teachers with the goals of the project 
and their role in it; and acquaint ourselves as 
project staff with the teachers who have the 
responsibility for implementing the program. 

3 Installed program in four elementary schools at 

se?en difiiefent grade levels with the following teacher 
populations : 

Northport Pilgrim Lane New Hope Sunny Hollow 
Grade Teach. Stud ." Teach. Stud. "Teach. Stud. Teach. Stud. 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



2 


98 


2 


90 


1 


48 


1 


25 


2 


55 


4 


92 


1 


25 


3 


78 


3 


77 


5 


125 


3 


65 


2 


51 


2 


49 


5 


120 


2 


46 


0 


0 


3 


88 


2 


49 


1 


24 


4 


99 


0 


0 


12 


346 


22 


595 


14 


3G3 



0 0 

0 0 

1 25 

0 0 

2 51 

1 25 

1 _2§. 

T 126 



ERIC 
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4 14onitored program through conferences, continued 
in-service, student evaluation program and class- 
room materials evaluation program. 

5. Encouraged project related field trips and use 
of resource people to provide experiential bacK- 
qround for environmental study. Below is a chart 
for four project schools in terms of their use o£ 
the District resource facilities. 



Community 


Education 


Office Data 






School 
New Hope* 


Resource People 
1972 1973 


Field Trips 
1972 1973 


5 


32 


4 


29 


Korthport* 


^is 


■32 


20 


35 


Pilgrim Lane 


46 


40 . 


15 


30 


Sunny Hollow 


33 


154 


36 


47 


*not project schools in 


1972 







It would appear that the career education concept 
of using outside resources in the classroom and 
visiting business, industry, and institutions 
outside the classroom or field trips has become a 
recognized tool of the classroom teacher, ihe 
careers project has encouraged their use of 
community resources and the school district s 
community Education Office has enabled teachers 
to avail themselves of the community resources 
with little extra effort on the teachers Pj^t. 
It would be honest at this point to state that an 
effective Community Education Office which can 
call upon a host of volunteer J? 
for classroom presentation of field ^np sites at 
the heart of utilizing the community. . ^^^.^^J^"?^^^ 
co-sponsoring this project has a fine, well-organized 
program for this service. 

A description of the directions and materials provided 
for IJementary teachers to develop their own indi- 
vidual integrated units is found in Appendix I. 
An outline for writing a performance based unit with 
v-elated career elements is connected to a matrix tor 
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selecting appropriate content. This is further 
"detailed in a model of workshop discussion. In 
addition, in-service workshop techniques included 
teacher visits to' industry with planned experiences 
and reports prepared and shared with fellow teachers 
at the following in-service workshop. 

Appendix II illustrates the junior high school 
staff integration material and a summary of Hosterman 
Junior High Career Education staff involvement with 
dissemination activities. 

Appendix III is a review of the Armstrong Senior 
High Career Resource Center including a description 
of function, summary of services, inventory of 
materials, and copy of a student career planning 
pamphlet produced and distributed throughout the 
school . 

Appendix IV is a report of one of the units used 
in a workshop-experience cooperative education 
class sponsored by the project illustrating career 
education/environmental education relationship in 
an involvement activity. 

Appendix V is a description of the post-school 
. Community Career Center leaflet distributed at the 
all-school Career Fair and a yearly report on the 
Center's activities. 

D. Results and Accomplishments. 

Robbinsdale area schools have had well defined career 
education plans for years. This interest has produced 
many career education activities involving teacher 
attitudes and relevancy of curriculum. This has been 
true particularly at the secondary level where recent 
efforts spearheaded by Robbinsdale area school officials 
have resulted in the establishment of a 13~school-district 
consortium for vocational education. Careers Project 
has enabled many District 281 teachers to fulfill 
ambitions to integrate career education with the 
regular school program. 

Specifically the Careers Project has enabled 53 teachers 
in four elementary schools to combine career education 
elements with subject units for a more interesting 
attractive curriculum. This means opening the classroom . 
doors in a dramatic manner*. 

The report on resource people and field trip activity 
in these schools substantiates this claim. While 
enthusiasm for career education has been*high, the 
actual manner of systematic implementation has not 
been known to the adiTiinistrators and schools- until 
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the Careers Project became real. Teachers and 
administrators were more inclined to look at isolated 
activities rather than program objectives . 

The junior high involvement with career education has 
spread throughout the school system. liosterman Junior" 
High is visable as an innovative school and has 
produced a Viable plan to include teachers from subject 
areas in planning and concentrating on career orientation 
for subject relevancy. It has been a means of uniting 
the efforts of the entire school. The industrial 
arts teachers who have been involved with World of 
Work programs have been so enthusiastic that in one 
junior high school the entire industrial arts 
department course offerings are being revised. 

The senior high school Career Resource Centers are 
considered a strong addition to the guidance department. 
A recent visit with the Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services at Armstrong High School said that the Career 
Resource Center had proved so valuable that he was 
beginning to make every effort to continue the program 
through local funding. Other administrators and 
counselors have repeated that sentiment. 

The effect of concentrated career information and 
active assistance in career decision-making is a long 
recognized function of counseling; and the Career 
Resource Center has proved it can fulfil that function 
most satisfactorily. 

The Community Career Center has extended the school 
counseling function to out-of -school youth where the 
need for immediate career planning is the greatest.^ - 
The system of contact with dropouts and the history 
of success speaks for itself. This function and 
service is viable. The residents of the district 
along with the business community have heartily 
endorsed the work of this Center. 

In the fall of 1972, Suburban Hennepin County Area 
Vocational-Technical School serving the western suburbs 
of Minneapolis initiated its program for Environmental 
Technicians. Barbara Clark, Project Co-Director serves 
on the Advisory Council for this program. Forty students 
wei'e enrolled, twenty on each of two campuses. Since 
the major determinant for a program is employability 
of graduates , mid-year surveys of the market were 
conducted in accordance V7ith District policy. The 
survey revealed that, contrary to original beliefs, 
placement would be exceedingly difficult. A decision 
was made to reduce the class size and to refrain from 
accepting further applications for the program. The 
program is presently in a "hold" position awaiting 
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national developments in revenue sharing and release 
of E.P.A. funds which it is thought will make monies 
available locally for environmental technology jobs. 
In the meantime the possibility of offering a Career 
exploration program in environmental technology is being 
examined. This program would serve junior and senior 
high school students from the several districts, includ- 
ing Robbinsdale, which make up Intermediate District 2b/. 

E. Evaluation. See Appendix VI. 

F. Conclusions, Implications and Recoiwnendaticns . 

The project has become fully operational in all four 
levels during this year. Each component has an 
individual goal and separate identity ,^-and yet the 
entire program has consistency and interrelated flow. 

Specifically the elementary teachers and non -vocationally 
oriented secondary teachers appear to be willing to 
be involved with career education to the extent of 
their own personal work experience. It seems reasonable 
to- assume we all view things and understand concepts 
through the light of our ovm experience or lack' oJ: it. 
The entree to teachers' acceptance of career education 
where their own lives have not provided for it seems 
to be towfold: one, actually provide some experience 
by way of field trips for teachers with first-hand 
discussions with workers in a variety of levels o£ 
sophistication and then expect a teacher can assimilate 
the work experience vicariously to cause a change ot 
attitude; and two, by- example and demonstration show 
the teacher that an academic concept can more effectively 
be learned by students through career education 
activities employing the career education elements. 
Teachers, like everyone else, are not going to change 
their ways unless they feel uncomfortable with those 
ways and are showed a more promising way. Vocationally 
oriented teachers are more willing to accept the career 
education concepts if they can see. that it includes 
all subiect areas in a cooperative effort. The dicotomy 
that has generally existed between vocational and 
general education need not exist at all. The above 
observations suggest that the teachers attitudes are 
crucial to the- success of the program. Career education 
is not going to be successful as an edict handed down. 
Career education is more process than content. 

Teachers are individuals and schools and conmiunities 
are different. Situations are unique in each classroom. 
This condition which we have generally encouraged 
teachers to recognize is at odds with a prescriptive 
program of any kind. In other words, if a teacher is 
expected to handle his class in the most effective 
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manner, relying on his professional judgement to 
evaluate the pupils and the situation, he is then 
also capable of choosing the best manner of implementing 
career education elements in his teaching. 

A career education program at the outset must recognize 
this or else it is dead. A career education program 
which is prescriptive and tells the teacher what to 
study and when is going to be rejected at the outset 
because it in effect becomes a curriculum of subject • 
in competition with the three R's and other traditional 
subject areas. But the career education program which 
demonstrates to the teacher that he will be able to 
be more effective in teaching the three R's and other 
traditional subjects through career education elements 
will have won a chance for an even break. 

The obvious recommendation is therefore that career 
education elements be introduced to teachers who are 
ready for it and who see the need and the manner m 
which they might individualize the effect. 

The project staff found that limiting career education 
to environmentally related careers caused unwarted 
limitations. A. narrow focus is actually counter to 
the philosophy of career education which encourages 
youngsters to explore as widely as possible in the 
career cluster which interests them. A program which 
* does not provide for this but limits information and 
exploration to one clus'.:er cannot be true career 
education. This is not to say that environmental 
education is not emphasized. It is in the best sense 
of the word because the environmental cause is highly 
compatible with career education in the total environ- 
ment. It is the narrow focus on environmental careers 
which has been expanded to include all careers m 
the interest of program effectiveness. 

The Community Career Center has proved to be a success- 
ful extension of the school district's counseling 
obligations to youth and others who have left the 
school system. The manner of operation has been 
•proved effective. The success of the Center has been 
demonstrated. The only choice left is for the School 
Board to give budgetary priority to the program whicn 
is not revenue producing. State school aids are 
frequently based on school, attendance anr?/or enroll- 
ment in day-school programs. When a youngster drops 
out of day school the school's interest too frequently 
drops with him except for an occasional personal ^ 
contact v/ith an interested teacher or' counselor. This 
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mav account for the lack of such prograns at present. 
sSme means must be found to encourage districts to 
??nance?hese centers . Short money supply has become 
a fearsome foe of non-revenue producing programs. The 
Lte?e ? which has been generated in the business 
community for the CCC may provide incentive for positive 
School Board action. 



APPENDIX I 

Elementary Curriculum Development Description 



ENVIRONMENTAL CARtERS PROJECT 
Year Three Program 



You arc reaching the end of either one or two years in the Environmental 
careers P^ojert C ngratulations! We hope that you have 

Si ?1 le ^^^^l ^ rV^o^rM.;1e rlhree'^nrtSo^Joa^ 
iSn'Aflon^ L yoJ JontilSiTo fJSd'lhft it contributes to the achievement of 
your instructional goals. 

Ac vnii minht imaciine we are. developing plans for Year Three now. You will 

you will receive a "grant" from us to carry out your plan. 

ijhv hivp VP "Shifted ciear<= and gone to participation by Dronosal? There a»'e 

Our* hope is that independence is not a lmnting factor in the ^ont nuance or uie 

chance of success than do programs imposed from de. We a e thei ero^e Lesu^ 
this Lunch by requesting thc.t you design your own program to which you win pie 
sumably make a comniitment. 

Our current estimate of grant size available to each of you is f^^'^O P^*; ^..t^.n, 
1-pachpr This can be used to cover the cost of materials, supplies and tianspoi 
Sho^nd W por??c?pate! then the figure will increase proportionally. 

Our role with respect to your program will be one of maintenance. In other 
words "shoSld iS'Vecfdf to participate, we vnllj-lp you wnt. y^^^ 
procure supplies and monitor your progress. We will not ^' "'O' c n 

but v;e will be available as "consultants" as we have >^een in the past. This ii>. 
of course, by design and should prompte increasing independence. 



Environmental Careers Project 
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proposal 5evcloprx.nt are included here to get you started. 



A Teacher's Guide to Proposal Development 

A proposal is simply a •"^'."ft 5^ support In s^^^^^^^^ rhefc'asos. 
for direct financial assistance to a'^'^f'I'll^^ a Sritton or verbal comiiitwnt 
I proposal n,ay developed or purpos , .l.^Tt^mn 'or policy «hich 

only to an innovation such as tie ^nange ni whichever kind of proposal is 

Sould be necessary to ^^^f P^^J ^ P f '^e c eariy i'te leaving no doubt in the 

specific program goals. 

TO assist you in your P™P-1 --^l^f-J^^S^^ '•^^SrtKSrtlieluiSolll's 
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A Guideline for Proposal Development 
1. Description of Program 



2. Behavioral Objectives 



3. Evaluation/Checking Progress 



/|. Schedule of Activities 



5. Budget 



*********** 



Each proposal should cover the above items. On the next page are some 
questions and explanatory notes which will lielp you complete the items. In 
addition we will provide you with all the assistance we can to make this an 



provide you 
enjoyable and useful experience 
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Explanatory Notes 



Des^cription of Pfonrnni; 

A. "What is it you v.'out to teach? 

Describe the concepts or skills or both you expect the children to learn. 

B. In what specific activities will children become involved in this program? 
Describe several major instructional activities which you would have your 
students engaged in as part of this program. If you can, place the activities 
in sequence as the children might experience thorn. 

C. What materials and procedures will you select to teach what you plan in your 
program? 

Describe the resources, field trips, curricula, tools, hardv/are, etc., that 
you will need to implement your program. Also try to picture how you will 
organize and instruct your class and describe that if you can. 

D. Check your above description with another person to see if they understand 
what you are planning. Often their questions will help you clarify your 
thinking. 

Behavioral Ob|c£tivcr. 

A. Wiiat behavioral' changes can you expect to observe in children at the 
completion of your program or; 

B. IJhat will they be able to do after the program- that they could not do before 
and to t.'hat degree? ... 
Specifiy some behaviors you could observe if the children learned what you 
intended them to learn. Remember you or anyone should be able to see this 
behavior. 

C. As you check your list of behaviors do you find they are important as 
measured against what you wanted to accomplish? 

Some behavioral objectives are trivial others represent important educational 
"leaps" for kids. Check yours with another teacher but remember we all 
have different educational values 

Evaluation/C heck inn P rogress 

7rr"l?l)nnrieasur6s wilTyou'uso to find out whether or not v»hat you specified as 
learning objectives was in fact learned? 

If your* objectives were stated in behavioral terms, then you have an 
evaluation system in hand.' 

B. What means will you use to monitor progress throughout the program to ensure 
that what you planned is v/hat is actually going on? 
Logs, books, visits from cur staff, student reports of progress arc good 
program monitoring tools or aids. {See following) 
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Cxplannlory Notes, cont. 



Pai-lf 4-|KST^is7ta,>l.-,clivit1esand v,hcn vnH thoy occur? (See O^cription 

f, Jw'T'lot out. a ti,»o lino of ove«ts you will have built-in ,Mnitori,.g 
chock points. 

II whn is rosDonsiblc for completing the identified activities? 

wo Ltivitiorwill be strictly your responsibility {d.y. ordennci a bus), 
SriiVl bo\he yolmgsters. 'try to assign responsibilities as yo. 
develop your time 1 ine. 

^' A-^mt major items mu.t be purchased before the program is implomonled? 
Estimate cost or check with us. 

B. Will there be transportation costs involved? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING A UNIT IN CAREER EDUCATION 



In an attempt to anticipate some of the problems a teacher 
may encounter while writing a unit emphasizing career 
education, a series of questions has been prepared. It 
is expected that if a teacher uses his own students as a 
resource to discovering the ansv/ers to these questions, 
he/she will have generated the major .content for a useful 
unit. No attempt has been made to prescribe a certain 
teaching style or instructional method which the teacher 
may find uncomfortable. The imagination and creativity 
which distinguishes a particular teacher from others is 
encouraged and this process is not intended to detract 
from that uniqueness. These suggestions are only presented 
here to assist in the production of the unit. 

1. What activities outside the classroom are many of your 
kids interested in? You may want to ask the kids. 
List all the activities and interests that seem . 
generally attractive to your kids . 

2. Select one activity or interest and decide which 
careers, industries, businesses, jobs, services, 
occupations, crafts, and trades are directly related. 

3. Look at the career clusters. Under which, cluster would 
these career? fit? Can you name some additional 
related careers in that cluster? 

4. After you have become acquainted v/ith the career 
education concepts, think about the interest and 
experience level of your students and select at least 
one concept which vou consider appropriate to focus 
on in your unit, it will be necessary for you to 
decide at this point how you v/ill tie the unit into 
your ov/n content. 

5. Who can best be a resource for this activity or career 
possessing first-hand experience? . 

6. Where is the best place for students to obtain some 
experience with this activity? 

7. How can the teacher provide some useful experiences 
with this activity? 

8. What indicators of student involvement will satisfy 
your standards for successful student participation? 
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EXAMPLJ3 OF A TEACHER USING THE SUGGESTED QUESTIONS AS A 

GUIDE TO WRITING 

1. A fifth grade teacher talked to her class and found that 
they were interested in the following outside school activities 

skiing paper routes 
slumber parties skating 

camping hobbies — collecting things 

chess swimming 

reading baby sitting 

scouts dancing lessons 

kites music lessons 

2. After thinking about these activities, the teacher 
decided she would like to do some things with the kids 
interested in paper routes. It certainly seemed to be 
related to work, had appeal to many of her kids, and was 
real because it is often one of the first jobs that kids 
are able to qualify for while in the elementary school. 
The teacher thought of all the occupations related to 
newspaper production— printing , writing, distributing, 
selling, advertising, communication, etc. 

3. After examining the clusters she decided that although 
a newspaper route could fit easily into the cluster of 
personal services, communication, media, she would choose 
marketing and distribution', since she preferred in this 
unit to concentrate on the deliverying of a product and 
the attendent financially related problems. She added the 
directly related careers on market survey, delivery systems, 
and supervisory personnel as well as shipping and delivery, 
warehousing, inventory control, and assembling and packing. 

4. Reviewing the career education concepts she noticed that 
a 'paper route carrier might illustrate to her kids the 
importance of attitudes about work . The job might also be 
used to show relationships between certain jobs and thus 
reveal specific pieces of information about the career 
orientation . Certainly a carrier needs to realize and 

be competent in specific skills in mathematics needed for 
handling accounts with customers and the company. Basic 
skills is social studies information regarding news distri- 
bution and information dissemination as well as language arts 
skills involved in newspaper production. Communication 
skills are interlaced throughout the distribution process 
from "selling" a customer to corresponding with the company 
about business transactions. The job exploration concept 
may be evident through individual methods of being with 
youngsters on the jcb. The concept of work in relation to 
self -worth and economic value is within the grasp of each 
kidfi Finally each kid will form a personal opinion about 
paper routes from the unit and could constitute a decision 
regarding the work. 



Because the teacher wanted to take advantage of the 
strongest area of student interest she decided to utilize 
the concept of work having value for self > This is a 
natural for illustrating the rewards of work in both an 
economic and psychological sense. A boy or girl who earns 
money performing an important service deserves to experience 
self worth* The teache. knew she could take this interest 
and use it to support some subject matter content she 
thought was important, i.e. some mathematics skills. She 
could have chosen social studies skills or communication 
skills with equal ease. 

5. The best resource for an in-school interview with someone 
possessing first-hand information might be a boy or girl 

who has a paper route. The student might be in another 
grade. Or the teacher may decide to ask a panel of students 
with routes to react to questions on the subject. She decided 
to ask a group of her students to plan ahead of time the 
kinds of ansv/ers they wanted to explore such as values and 
respect, money handling problems, weather conditions, customer 
complaints, collecting, accounting, and use made of the profits. 

Another resource from the community might be a mother or 
father of a son or daughter with a route. Problems and 
benefits could be explored from another angle. A paper route 
supervisor from the newspaper company might be happy to talk 
with the class. Spin-off topics could be explored and the 
teacher will want to make certain the proper emphasis is given 
to the importance of the skill acquisition she wishes to 
emphasize. 

6. Field trips may be arranged to a newspaper distribution 
center. It may be that no field trip is considered appropriate 
to this activity and the concepts for this unit. The best 
place to get involved with the concepts may be the classroom 
itself. 

7. Filmstrips are available to use with practically any 
activity. This teacher thought about the math skills 
suggested by the resource people and incorporated the problems 
in her math class content. In order to liven the subject a 
little she encourages the kids to design some o design 

some role-playing situations using math skills found in a 
paper route. 

8. The teacher checked students* reactions to parts of the 
unit making notes to change parts in her final writteh 
version. In writing the final version the teacher kept in 
mind : 

A. A unit should be successful with most kids in 
the class. The teacher decides what constitutes 
success . 

B. Another teacher in a similar class should be able 
to pick UP the final version of the unit, under- 
stand it , try it in class , and expect comparable 
results. 
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CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 



Awareness of Self through work 

Attitude toward work 
Attitude toward workers 



Career Orientation 

Information about careers 

Clusters — relations through things, ideas, people 
Interrelatedness and interdependencies of work 

Job exploration 

Observation 
Worker interviews 
Work experience 
Educational avenues 

Career Import 

Work value for self 

Psychological ^ 

Economical 
Work value for society 

Sociological 

Economical 

Career Preparation 

Acquisition of basic skills needed for work 
Acquisition of Specific Skills needed for work 

Decision -making 

Personal valuing related to current available information, 
attitudes, and abilities. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS SUGGESTED BY U.S.O.E. 



Agri-business and Natural Resources 

Business and Office 

Health 

Public Service 
Environment 

Communication and Media 
Hospitality and Recreation 
Manufacturing 

Marketing and Distribution 
Marine Science 
Personal Services 
Construction 
Transportation 

Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Fine Arts and Humanities 



SOME CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES WITH EXAMPLES 



1. Field trip 

2. Resource people in 
classroom 



Veterinarian at an animal clinic. 
Auto mechanic. 



Work observation 



Audiovisual aid 



6. Role-playing 



Arrange ahead of time to talk to 
the participants , both those on 
view and those behind the scenes. 
Help a parent at home or at place 
of work, assist the school librarian, 
serve as a candy striper at a local 
hospital, have a paper. route, sell 
magazine subscriptions, raise a 
garden. 

Borrow films, filmstrips, slides, 
tapes , and records through the 
public library." (See bibliography 
that accompanies this guide for 
further audiovisual sources.) 

Skit depicting community with a 
storm causing power failure, and 
the jobs which are affected as a 
result. 



7. Career games 



8. Presentation 



9. Projects in class 



10. Interclass projects 



11* Simulated v;ork 



12. Counseling and 
guidance 



13. Information Center 



Class-generated games, i.e. "I^hat's 
My Line?"; or charades acting out 
careers; or pinning a job title on 
each student's back and having 
each one find out "who he is" by 
.asking each other questions; or a 
take-off on the "Dating Game" 
with one student questioning three 
others about careers they represent 
but cannot directly div.ulge, and 
then choosing which career descrip- 
tion is personally most appealing. 

Students may pursue special interests 
by reading career resource books 
and/or interviewing people , and 
then reporting to class. 

Younger pupils may bring "Daddy 
Bags" containing tools of fathers' 
careers. Older pupils may conduct 
neighborhood surveys concerning 
what people do 'or where they work. 

Pupils in one grade may help or 
work with pupils in another grade. 
Junior high students could run a 
day-care center one morning a week 
or interview senior high students 
about their career choices. 

Divide the class into two companies 
that do business with each other. 
They can do correspondence, telephone 
coimnunicaton , and direct sales, 
while bringing in a variety of 
careers such as payroll clerk , 
secretary, public relations, office 
manager, mail clerk, salesman, and 
maintenance . 

Activities to discover one's 
likes and dislikes and discussions 
based on why we hold different 
attitudes . 

Resource materials including books, 
pamphlets, guides, magazines, news- 
clippings, and bulletin boards with 
information about careers. 



APPENDIX II 
Junior High Integration Material 
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CAREER RESOURCE CENTILR 

The Career Rosource Center at Armstrong hc3gan functioning on a 
"full-time" basis in February 1972. At tiiat tiir.e a staff ir.p.mber was 
added under the Federal Grant in Career Education on y uch the 
l-:innP3ota rnvironmental Science Foundation and the Robbms^ale School 
District are working cooperatively. Prior to that tiir.e a liinxtcd 
number of students wore able to be served because o. a ixmiteu sta.J . 

Use of the Resource Center by the students increased ei'^-dually, 
but steadily, as more and more students and faculty became ^''^^l^ 
Se avai3.ability of information and services. Student use went from 
an averai,;e of 8 students pur day tn the present figure f P<^^ 
dav. All facets of student career needs are no'.f handled m tne 
Resource Center and the areas covered range from ^^"Sle questions 
and help in filling out applications to an '^^'•^^"f 
an occupation. The latter includes, when possible, tine visiting the 
actual job setting. Students are free to come in on their own 
Independent Study Time, are rei erred by. their homeroom or classroom 
teachers and counselors, or are given a specific classroom ^'-''sxgnment 
to be completed in the Resource Center. All materials can be checked 
out for a period of tiir.e determined by the student. In addition to 
"information giving", there have been ^'"^cessful Junior class c..reer 
groups, a mini-course in Decision Making for Seniors and Job Applica 
tion Skills grouDS for Sophowores will be starting in March. 

Mot only has student use of the Resource Center increased, but ^ 
faculty use, as well, is increasing rapidly. The past year teachers 
have made many assignments to the Resource Center as part ol tneir 
classroom work. As an example, students in the child development 
area of the home economics course work must research careers in tne 
child development field in the Resource Center; math class students 
involved in the career units use the Resource Center and must list 
resources used (at least 3) plus make arrangements for ^"^^^'J^^^^^ 
they cannot make on their o;;n; students in the special education 
classes have done a brief job description. These are only ^ ff; 
the ways specific assignments ^/ere used. In adoition, presentations 
to large and small groups have been made and range from an or^e"-^" 
tion to the Resource Center to detailed school and job ^"f^^ 
Classes have been given the Strong Interest Survey, assistance with 
class GATB Testing has been furnished, as has help m planning and 
executing Career Davs. New wavs of providing services to students 
and faculty arise regularly and are explored by the Guidance 

Department. . . ,. n „„j 

Heedless to say, we are pleased with the individual and 
proup liolp we have been able to provide our students. To date, 
neither a student nor faonlty craluatinn h«f' Veon made. 
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GUID/Ms'CE DSPARTivicivIV 

HjVEHTCRY SPHHIG 197?-73 

A Chaiice To Go To College 1971 College Knirannc Examination Honrd 
LcJoditcd institution, of Hiehcr Education 1970-71 Am«vxcan Councxl 

Ft'noi^l Md services •"'^'l^.erican Collope Testing Program ^ 
SisS'onr^nd virancial Aid Procedures at CollcRe Beard H.mbor CollecfS ;or 
';lt™p!^t;inS to Knter in the Fall of 1972 College Entrance Kxa.nnatxon 

Anions ar.d Financial Aid Requirements and P^-^f -■^'j!^,^^^^'^!?,,?;^;:;' 
Komber Colle.- es-Fbv Students Kntevmc Colleoe i-ll of 1971 C-oUcnc 
Examination ^oard, JJev; York 1970 „ , . . , o4rf„„„ 91; 

2 Agricultural, r^orestry, and Oce.',no;iraphio Technicians .idnov s<11.9i> 

Aim for a Job vSeries „ , . . 

Aim for a Job as an Electronic Technician 
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in a Hospital :i>3.99 
in Air Conditioning & Ilefrigerntion 
in Appliance Service '>3.y9 
in Drafting $3.99 
in Graphic Design/Art ^>3.99 
in Restaurants and Food Service ;p3.99 
in the Bakery Industry $3.99 
in the Iron and Steel Industry .".3.99 
in the Pipe Trades ^3.99 
in the Textile Industry fi;h.00 
in the Trucking Industry 53.99 
in i.'atchmaking -'3.99 
in \/elding 93.99 



^3.99 



aieaacr American Council on likJucation" 
Gleazer American Council on ISducation 
10th Ed. Singletary American Council 



American Junior Colleges 7th Kd. 

1967 '^Ik.OO 
American Junior Colleger. 8th M. 

American Universities and Colleges 

on Education 1968 $22.00 , Peterson's 

The ^vntmal Uuide to Undergraduate Studv 19?3 ' 

B^rion's G^ide to the'avo-year Colleges Seymour EsUow 

Educational Scries, Inc. 1967 '0.95 
Barron's How to Prepare for College Entrance Examination 

Educational Series 1972 $3.95 
Barron's i.'ow to Prepare for the College Testing Program 

Educational Series 1972 :.>u.95 , „ . , 
Barron's J'ow to Prepare for the High School Lquivalency 

^T"^^^ A— ConS;f 1971.72^ Benjamin Fine 
Barron's Educational Series, Inc. \/oodbury, NY 
Blue Hook of occupational Education CCll ,f 

Building a Successful College Career hth Ed. 1971 Bro.n 
Publishers Carter & iteGinnis '.;.2.95 

Riit5-:npss Career Kit Careers Largo, i-lorida o 

raf^e 'r/uc"^^^^^ the Environment 01y.npus Research Oorp.Jor U.o U.S. 
Office of Education Superintendent of Docuitents-U.S. Goverment 
Printinc Ofice Vfashington, O.C. "3.95 ^,ii.uA„„ 

cSeer FJucation^ is it aid How to do it Hoj^t ' Ivmpus Publishing 

Carlers i^'Biologioal Science Sarnoff i-5essner 1968 ^3.9^ 



Barron's 
Rarrons 
Barron's 
Barron's 



GU'.DAMCi: [j'iFAirri/IiVT 

3 Careers in Graphic Arts ^ 

1 Careers in Hnrticu3.tural Sciences I'.essner 2.969 ..(j.^ >' 

1 Careers in Hotel i^anagcment McDonnell ficssner .U.50 

1 Careers in Social Service ilessnor ''3.6!. 1969 

1 rnrf.or«5 in the Lepal Profession Messncr 1970 oh.lV „ t 

2 cSic rlolleges'and Universities 2oth Kd. 1971-72 Directory Caiholxc 

Collone Bureau ^ 

1 Challenfinp Careers in the Library Horld Messner ^970 'p/ ' 29 

2 A Chance to go to College Collece Krtrance Examination noard 1971 .^-3.00 
I Collego Bound • Brovmstein Hh Ed. Uarron's Educatxo.ial Se.aes 19/1 

■"!2 9i> 

1 Coliere Charts Chronicle Guidance Publications 

1 CollScs-Classified A ,^.ne for Counselors Parents and Students 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. hth Ed. 19 fi J'^'^^..^ 
lU Cone,e scope First :Jpls. Bank, 1971 Colto ^^'J^^L^^ 

2 Community Service fx \{elated Specialists Doublodar 19/0 .11.9^ 
1 Comparative Guide to American Colleges Cass £: Bxrnbaum 19/0-71 

1 cSpfeL^Sninf for Colle,.e Sidney Sul.-in Harper Row 1968 
X cSreVrboST/^^^^^^^^^ loslllo . Uoirson G. Ferauson 

90 * Deciding 1972 Collene Entrance ilxainmation Board s>^.i'U 

2 riciS: A eader'sG ide Co31er.e Entrance Examination Boarc, 

? IficUona^y of Lupational Titles (2 3rd i,d. 196:> U.S. Dept. of 

Labor J,a2.00 . 
1 nirectory of Vocational Ti-aining Sources SPA i9Wi „ , , , oi' 
i colopy' Conservation, and iinvironmental Control 1971 I^^f If ^^^^'^^^ 
6 Education After High'School Tom Virginia Lycan ilorth Central 

Piibli''>binf' Co.* St. Paul, Mirai* $2.95 ^ , 

1 EducJiionai Scholarships, 'Loan and Financial Hds ^ J ^f..^^^ ^^^^ 

Panphlet Headquarters, Dept. of the Army, April 1969 ; 3^2-1 
1 Einstein's College Entrance Guide 7th Revised Ed. Bernxce W. ..mstem 

Grosset £c Dunlop, Inc. Kevr York •;3'95 ^ „ t p Pf^rfrn-on 

1 Encvclopcdia of Cr.reers (2 vol.) k Vocational Guidance J. 0. tergu.on 
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Encyclopedia of Careers & Vocational Guidance Supplcmentarv Books 
1 ' Health Technician 
1 Community Service k P.elated Specialists 
1 Marketing, Business & Office Specialists 
1 Agricultural, Forestry 'i Oceanography^Technicians 

0 Vnf-iiTGrinr T^^chnicians Brooking s>11.95 ai 

1 Ss"Aspocts of career Plannin, and Development 1969 Humphrey $h.OD 
1 BxcitinK Careers for Home Economists Spencer 19&/ vU.^y 

8 Factual 'inforniabi on on Prx^^1te Vocaj^ional Schools 
1 Fashion as a Cs.reer Heal iS'i'vo £:;3-6)4 

3 FinLial Aid for College American College Testing ^-^^^ J-^^^ 
1 Finatjcial Aid for Students Entering College 5th l.d. /^ee&iai 

Vi'm Bro-.^n IMblishing Co. f;lt.?? ^ 
^0 Financing Your Hi^'.hor Education F & rf Saving Bank p^^^.e 
1 Free-access Higher Education Warren M. Valiingham 1970 College 

Entrance Examination Board i^^.'^jQ 
1 Future Goals of Engineering in Biology R-. rfedicme Dickson k Broi.n 

Academic Press New York k Longon „ 4.. ^ ofC 

1 Guide to College Ifejors 1971-72 Chronicle Guidance Publications ,0.9. 
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I ' GUiD/iicr: Di:;'Anr;.::Mr 

1 ' A Guide to Prof nual f -arcors Duckat 1970 Si;.6h 

1 The Guifle tn .^nimuor Camps and Summer Schools 17 th Kd. Cartjnnt 1<^71 

1 .y>-95 

' 1 ffendhook of Job Facts hth Ed. SKA $5.00 

1 >Ioalth Careers Kit Careers Lar^o, Flordia 

T2 Health Teclmicians KinKsinger Vm Sll.95 

2 Horiv.ons Unlimited Hcdical Career Handbook 8th Kd. 19?0 American 
lledioal Association ChicaF;o, 111. 

Tl How to ^3cat the High Cost of College Cox 1971 The Dial Press, H.Y. 

1 Hov7 to (jet into College and Stay There SRA 1970 y2.9!> 

1 How to Prepare for College Nex^ Revised lid. 1968 Abraham H. Lass 
Pocket Books, M.Y. $.95 

T 1 If You're Hot Going to College Spieler k Hnmburger SRA 1959 $2.95 

i 1 Industrial Careers Kit Careers Largo, ^^'lorida 

1 Job Family Series SPJl 

r 1 //I Jobs 5n Science 

I 1 //2 Jobs in liechanical V/ork 

1 Jobs in Technical V/ork 

r-- 1 //5 Jobs in Selling 

I 2 #6 Jobs in Clerical Vork 

1 #7 Jobs in Engineering 

1 //8 Jobs in Mathematics 

r 1 //9 Jobs in I^ilding Construction Trades 

i 1 //lO Jobs Health 

2 illl Jobs in Agriculture 
r 3 i^'12 Jobs in Art 

i 2 #13 Jobs in Publishing 

1 fiJU Jobs in the Performing Arts 

J. 1 ^fl$ Jobs in Psychology 

I 1 //]6 Jobs in Unusual Occupr.ticns 

1 f/17 Jobs in J'rofessional Home Economics 

9 Living In-Univcrcity of Minnesota Resident Halls University HoDsing 

r U of M 

1 1 Love;joy's Career «c Vocational School Guide Lovejoy 3rd Revision 

Sitnon Schuster ^3.95 

r 1 Lovejoy' s College Guide Lovejoy Simon ^ Schuster $3.95 

! 1 jMajor Fields Bf Study 1971-73 Chronicle (Jnidnnce rubl.ications $3.95 

2 Markoting, Business, and Ofiice Specialists Wiggs Ferguson 1970 
r m.95 

1 250 Money for College College Schonnvship Serxace College Entrance Examin- 
ations Bc/>rd 

30 More Ednocition More Cpportunitv Off. of Health, Education ^ l^elfare 

iU.S. Oot-^ornniont Printing Office 

1 The l^ACAC Handbook of .ler»ber Colleges and Universities 1972 UACAC $l5.C0 

19 Need A I-if t? /rierican Legion Kducational 4 Scholarship Program 

1Amer5canisM D?vj.3/.Dn, IndianapnJ.xs, Ind. 1^6206 1970 

1 Nov: Yori: Tirr.?5 1972 Guids to Oiuiec^o Selection 1971 6th Annual Revioed 
Edition Quodrr.ngle Book G)i ?^ 

1 Occupational IL:p'/t>:'Ktic\:. //it wra Assoc. 

I 1 Occr.pational Inf or?n^^tion: the r-vrmlcs of its nature & Use 3rd Ed. 

- Dear £1 Ptoober ST^A I96I1 

e Occupational Outlook Handb.^ek 1972-73 Edition U.S. Dert. of Labor 

J 1 The Official Catholic College Guide U.S. Catholic Conference $l.l45 

1 20 Off to College 1971 Guidance Research Group Huntingdon College 

15 Off to College 1972 Publications-Off to College Montgomery, Ala. 

} 1 On the Job Training and V/here to Got it List on I967 $3.6ii 

j • 1 On the Job Norton Ferguson Publishing 1970 $7.95 

2 Opportunities in Environmental Careers Odom F^anning 1971 
Vocational Guidance Manual 
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GUIDAi-^Ci: DIiP/.iJir.INT 

1 Opportunities in Ocoanographic Careers Odon: Fannir.R 1969 i?S.l$ 

111 Paramedical Traininj; in Minnesota .,„.,, ^ o-. of 

.1 Pr«parin,( for Colleco Bct=.e J. Soldwcdel The Manilxllan Co, !:.1.95 

Guidebook For Parents t^, 

1 Science Enpinecrinjj Careers Kit Careers Largo, Florida 

1 SRA Career Infcrniation Kit SH/i Association Chicago 

1 Start) nt-: and ii'an?*5iiJg Series Snail Business Administration 

1 ill n-osinoss of Your Ovm 

1 //2 Credit Bureau ^ Collection Service 

2 If} Service Station 
2 ilU UookUeepinfi Service 
1 //5 Building lousiness 
1 tn Motel 

1 ;/8 Duplicating & Mailing Service 

} 1 il') Restaurant 

• 2 .-^lO Retail Hardware Store 

1 ^/ll Retail Drugstore 
r 1 /a2 Dry Cloaning rjusiness 
I 1 ''13 Automatic Vending Machine 

2 //llj Cainrash ^ ,,. .j .•■•> oi^ 
1 Student Aid Annual 1970-71 Olironicle Guidance Publications ^3.95 

1 Student Aid Annual 1971-73 Chronicle Guidance Publications ..3.9.. 
^ 2 Student Aid Bulletins 1970-71 Chronicle Guidance Publicatiojis 

2 Student Aid Bulletins 1971-72 Chronicle Guidance Publications 
r 1 Summer Camp Trnmraer Scliools 17th Edition 1971 Porter ^argont 
1 J^iblishers 11 Beacon St. Boston, ^ass. 02108 

1 Suiamer F.mplo.vmcnt Guide 1971 Mniversity Publications Denver 

J 2 Technician Education Yearbook Prokk<:n Publications 1909-70 ^o.y^ 

1 Thb Blue Book of Occupati.onal juration 1971 CCH J"^'^^''"-^;^; 

1 The Cc?]ece BJue Book (10 vol.) (2 vol. 1, 2 vol. 2) 13th Ed. 

1969-70 C:\: Information Corp. NY 1969 , ^ 

1 6 The Cfiiogo Handbook ColDogc Entrance Bxaminataon Board 1969 bluO 

^ 1 The Firr.t Years in College Riolin, Frescr, Stern 1963 Houghton, 

1 Thirty^ r-iee '/avs't'o rleet the Spiraling Cost of a College Education 

J. K. L-.£.i;or Conorstone Library l^e\; York CI. 25 
1 Vocational Biofrraphy i-lo.y 1971 Vol. 7. Scholarships, Summer Emplpjinent, 

Jr. OoX}qz"> L-p.uing A Job, Apprenticeship 
1 Vocatin f.l r«io;:raphy April 1972 Series B Vol. 7 Business for Yourself 
1 VallSiiTC.i Corccirs Sarnoff 1968 wessn'^r {p3.6lj 
1 Vomen'^ ."m' ^.v f'. Cor.tjjmir.g Education: An Annotated Bibli ography Kith 
'selr.ctec. i:o-''.:-')h-;co related asnocts of Women's Lives Westervelt & 
Fixte:- (olj.ef,*) -l-At-vtiy.^ I'.ynniiinMnn Board 1971 S1.5>0 
1 Your C-'inrt' .if> a :^rrt!ier C-iTol-: A.Tcn 1966 $3.9? 
'1 Your C^lj.:.rg ao .\ -i-m', a f-r.-n.-SM n^" "iU.-ron Siotor Mary Huroen Rosen 
19^7 $3.7f^ 

1 Yoii'^ C-irocr if Yr 've I'icl Gor,..-' lege Splavev Wessner 1971 

i Youv .;.-r-vcr in 'o^iro; F'0;;:lav7.:.' >eal ;^ossn3V 1?63 •■>3.6l4 
1 <• Cho-nishvy ur.'..-^- ^-'Cf.rner 19t'j ••3'^^'i 

1 " C.i.''i'. ^JpvvACJi Li-^'"."';. jjessner 3966 ?..3.6h 

1 E'^ «:■>:. tr on ic? IJoaJ. '.••'I'^asnor 1*563 '0.9y 

1 !' Enr.i:'!e'-2ri::g : Kngine-^rs Unlimited Heal Hessner 1968 

1 " Fii'n Makir'g Gordon ?i Talk jiessncr 

1 " Interior Design D'rrj.e 1969 s''i.29 

Ii " Medical Ras'-.-"rch: Di^?c?e Detp.c-.,ivss IJcal Kespner 

1 I' Mndioine Blcich ifescner 19ou -o.Wi 

1 II Oceanologv Boyd ilesjner 1968 $3.95 
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• 1 Your career in Parks & Ifocreation NcCall ^'^^'^'^^'^ 't'^" 

1 Youruar Physical Therapy Darby ilessnor 19o9 $3.6l4 

I I « . Selling Liston Kessncr 1967 }53.6b 

I T n Teaching Do^'doll Kessnor 1967 -O.OU 

J Theatre; Sta«o struck llircchfold 

t Transportation Liston, Messnev 196b o3.0U 

^ 1, ihe VIorld of Trnvol Dovdell ^'^^^ 

i Your Future as a Dnntal Hygienist ^^^R^^^ .f f^^!^^ Hosen 196h $2.97 

r « Dietitian Anprican Dxetci.xc Asooc. Hosen i/«u s 

i « Guidance Counselor McDonouRh Rosen 1966 3.?9 

t" II ■ Hone EconoTnist Paris Rosen 196U >.3.^9 

} it Minister Floyd P.osen 1|?69 ;v.3.99 

; It Model MacUil nosen 196b o5.97 

r ■ II Physician Kalb Rosen 19o3 ^-97 

i II Pilot Kimball Scribner Rosen 1972 -'f -"^ 

i II Rabbi; a Calling that Counts Gottschalk Rosen 

1967 -42.99 „ ,Q^o 99 

, II Secretary 2nd Kd. Noyes Rosen 1970 ..3.9^ 

\ II Shorthand 'Reporter VanAllen Uosen 19^9 -3.99 

I « Temporary Office VIorker * •■inter Rosen 1969 v3.99 

T II Optician Hirschhorn Rosen 19 ?0 .>3^.VJ 
I Your Future in a Chan,inr, Horld Brunctti & Hierors on Rosen 1970 S3.9. 

I Accounting Locklear Posen 1963 •'2-97 

I . 1. Aerospace TechnolooY Ely Rosen 1^6^ .>2.97 

t 1. Agriculture Hutchinson Rosen 1965 -.0.99 

; i« Architecture Roth Rosen I960 -02.97 

I II Astronomy Boll Rosen 1970 5:.3.99 

; i« Banking Boynton Rosen 1965 ^'2.;^ 

t II Beauty Culture Qelb Rosen 1970 S3.^y 

I II . Chemical Engineering Foder Rosen 1961 02. 97 

I II Civil En.;ineering Golae Rosen 1965 .-^'^.9^ 

i I. computer Programming Davxs Rosen 1969 .^3.9^ 

i « Dental Assisting Frost Rosen 19/0 ..3.99 

; II T)ontistry Vershel Rosen 1970 ^3*99 

i I. Direct Selling Ooodrich Rosen 1965 

T « Electronic Engineering Lcvxne Rosen 19bl '''f'^' ..^ g^ 

i I. Elementary School Teaching Shockley Rosen 1961 ..2.97 

I II Slon Design Fashion Group, Inc. Rosen 1966 .>2.99 

i I. Forc^stry Ranaburph Rosen 1961 -^3.. 9 

1 II Geolot'^' Leonard \Ieitz Rosen 1966 |3.99 

I I. Hospit'^^1 Administration Kirk Hoscn 19^3 ^2.97 

i I. otel Management Revised Ed. Sonnabc.d Arco 1971 v..97 

t I. Industrial Engineering Hammond Rosen 1965 o2.97 

1 Interior Design Greer Rosen 1963 v3.99 

\ « International Service Calvert Rosen 1969 ^3.99 

1 " Job Abroad Winter Rosen 1968 <.3.;9 

1 " Journalism Schaleben Rosen 1961 

i Sscape Architecture Fra.ier Julxn Rosen 196? .3.99 

1 •' Liv Enforcement Gammage Uosen 1961 

1 " I-larKt^ting Oront Rosen 1965 "2.97 

i Medical Assisting Chernok Uosen 1970 ,.3.99 

1 II Meteorology Frank Rosen 1962 ^>2.n 

I II Museums Burns llosen 1967 ^;J3.99 

1 II Music Curtis Rosen l?o2 ^■«^2^7 

1 II NASA Levine Rosen 1969 .^u.OO 

\ u Naval Architecture, with information on Marxne Engxnoerxng 

Benf ord <k Hathes Rosen 1963 /•3-99 

1 II nuclear Energy Fields Thompson, Jr. Revised Ed. Arco 

1971 0^.97 



■! ' Yr.ur Future in Nursing Careers Robinj^on Reres Rosen 19?2 $?.99 

1 " Occupational Therapy Shuff Ros^en 19614 C>2.97 

1 " Oceanography Revised l^.d. G/ibor Rosen 1967 03.99 

1 II Pers cnncl V/ork Fond Rosen 1962 $3 . 99 

1 II Pharmacy KraeKor Rosen 196h S2 . 97 

1 II Photography Kcpplcr R osen 1965 '52 . 97 

1 Physics Bell Fosen 196? 03^99 

1 " Printing Re inf eld R osen 1963 '2 . 97 

1 " Public Relations Bcrna '3 Rosen 1961 $!>.97 

1 " Radiologic Tcchnolop^y Spirko Rosen 1966 ^3.99 

1 " Railroading Goodfellou Rosen I960 V»2.97 

1 " Heal Estate Durst 5c Stern Rosen •*2.97 

1 II R jtailing Sc ott iiosrn 1961 *^3 . 99 

1 II School Psychology Gelinas -.osen 1968 $3.99 

1 " Social *^'ork Beck Rosen 196li :i2.97 

1 II Television Ueutsher Rosen 1963 S25^7 

1 " The Air Force MacGloskey Rosen 196b '^2.91 

1 " *rhe Army Ualnsley Rosen 1960 {>2.97 

1 i« The Automotive Industry Taylor Rosen 1963 :.j2.97 

1 » ■ The Beauty Business LeVa^hes Rosen 1969 V>3.99 

1 IS The Credit Field Neifeld Rosen 1963 '^;2.97 

1 II The Electronic Co:nputer Field Bibby Rosen 1970 ^>3.99 

1 w The Federal Govern?ient C-ould Rosen 1962 1^2.97 

1 II The Foreign Service Delaney RoJen 1961 C2.97 

1 n The High Fidelity Industry lievnnan Rosen 1966 $3.99 

1 II The Marine Corps Eraser Rosen 1969 r>3.99 ^ 

1 M The :ierchant Harine dcLintock :?oson 1963 53.99 

1 II The f2avy Burrowes Rosen 1965 i2.9^ ^ ^ 

1 II The Nursery Industry Pinney Lg. Type Rosen 19o0 '^S^9'l 

1 II Traffic Management Heine Rosen 1967 $3.99 

1 n Translating and Interpreting i/Ieridry Roson 1969 $14.00 

1 " Teteririaiy Medicine Riser 1970 ^./3.99 

1 " Your 0;;n Business vJintcr Rosen 1966 :s3.99 

1 Your Personality and You Splaver I^cssner 196^ ^•ij.29 

1 Your Practical Guido To Collef.e Admission Dolr^^n Chronicle Guidance 

Publications, Inc. 1968 
im ADDITIONS 

3 Guide to Apprenticeships Minnesota Dept. of Manpower Services 

1 Comparative Guide to T\JO--Year Collep.es Four-Year Specialized Schools 

a!id Programs 
Salary Surveys 

Bulletins for Minn. State & Jr. Colleges and assorted Out-Of -State Bulletins 
Bulletins for Area Vocational-Technical & Private Trade Schools 
Assorted pamphlets on Chcrracal Dependency, rfental (hang-ups) Health, Family 
Relationships, ffesculinity--Feminj.nity, and i^ilitai^/- Careers 
Magazines such as Career Morld, Occupational Outlook Quarterly, and ilanppuer 
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. to S lv.re Information Uith YojgJ^arcn^^^ 
■ A 7ocatxonal-Tuchnical ochool 

The questions below muire so.e ^^^f ^f^t.. 
technical school; look them °vor and decide Uuch question^^^ an.v;er so.o 

compare vuth actual c^^^^^^^"^/?'^^" J^t^^ ^ou should theUore^li^ 
of these questions before visiting the ^^^ool. You^^^^_^^ 

catalogandjvOi^^^ "^^^iLllTZeo^-^ 
^il-r — ^ — ^y^-^ ,y^ri enable you t o make most effective uoe oi , 
school* This uiii cnau_e .w" ,,UMr>h nan not be answered bef orehana. 

H^Fby coucentratins on questions which can not oe 

Location and Surr oundings 



you? 



U. What t pes OC ,.ous.„s a,. ^^^^J^^^^XX^"^ ^^r^eJS^:"' 



erence i 



f o+„.i,r fnr arrangement of your belongincs, and 
How much room would vou have for study, for arrangemen 



for storage? 



Anademic_and Cultural E j2vj£onmeiit 



2. What courses would you required to taUe-in general, and In ™r ...Jor field 



of traininti!? 



r h DO the teachors cncoura^^e discusr/ion in class? How uuch ^^ivor. cut tb.inkin, is 

f Lxpressed, nnd how is it received oy tb.e tcachor and oho class? 



1^. imat sef:ms to be the attitude of students toviard their classes-enthusia.Uic, 
tolerant, or isostile? 



6. Can any crea 



its be transferred to a collece proe^rain at a later date? 



7. What level of academic performance, is required to stay in school? 



8. Ilou approach.able are members of the faculty and administration, on an inform] 
basis? 



9 uould high-school credits in some.co.rs.s quaiif. 7ou to applv for advanced place- 
ment? At what lercl wo^ld -o« begin in ^oor faeld? 



The Student Body 

I. Talk vith students. U'hat >;ere there initi.als reaction to the scl;^^! "i'''^" ^"^y 
started? v-ihat chan-es have taken place in their feelings since then? 



2. ".'hat reasons did some of the students you rteet have for choosing the school? Are 
these reasons bein^^ borne out, in their opinions? 



Cawrus Life 



I. To what extent do the students share in establishing and enforcing school regula- 
tions? Is there an honor system? 



a 2. What level of personal frcrdom exists? ' V.t do -ou and vour parents t!:in!: i« n 

ErJc I'^^^l persorial freedom-setting ^our own rules and limits-for you? 



student Services 



I. jlow much contact wo\)ld /ou have vjith an advisor for discussion of co\u^se jschcd- 
uling, analysis of g;rades, and meeting your potential? 



2. VJhat tq:)es of service does the schoi^l offer to graduates in contacting; potential 
employers and placing them in jobs? 
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How_to S hare Inf orn.'^ t.iDn \JUh Y our Par.^ntr, and Tlicu Visit Col loy.oB 

Th. auGotions belovT require some thinking and pl?.nnin{5 before vou visit a collore; 
?^^v ?h^^; o"er ^nd decide which questions are important to you, then compare '.:ith 
look them Ov-er ^na ^'^^^'^^ ; . ' .f. . ugvaDv possible to answer sono oi! tr:ecc 

and r<slat«a_r:^s:Hii5£?i-iSJ:' •'"^^„i a^f l«HH^„^l&re This Hill cn=Mo 
!Slli^S-if^^Vru;;:^..?U°^^^^ ac,.u«l vi3i. co„«.n.U..,.„.. 
on questions which cannot be answered beforehand. 

Location and Surround in??; s 

'^^^^^^^E^i^^^. ^^^^^ 

institute • 



2 Is the college a part of the surrounding cornMinitjr or set apart from it? 
or near a citv or town, or is it a sclf-contaxned unxt? 



Is it in 



3. „„„ does the ca„pus eompare with your idea of a ca„p.at How i»porta„t i« this to 
you? 



k. vmat «thod ot transportation »ould you use tor trips to and fro. ho„e and college- 
How does this fit your budget? 



5. What regulations govern ownership and use by students, especially freshm.a, of 
bikes, scooters and cars? 



+n frpshman*? There are advantages to dormitory 
6, What tvpes of housing are available to freshman. ^^^^ available 

life during freshman year-check on whether thxs xs requxrea or re y 

for borders? 



7. Would you pick your own roommates or be assigned to them? 
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8. noii much room would you have for study, for arr 
for stoi'age? 



anfement of vour belongin;:.-;, and 



Q Tf vou are to be living off campus, ho;; cnsy would it bo to find nearby housinf: 
9. If fon are_to__be^J.xving^^^^ ^^j^ ,,i,ntiful or in short r,upply? Ask a sludoni, a1 



at a rcason^-iblo rate? Arc rooms plentiful or in 
the college about this. 



10. Do you prefer privacv or group living and study?" Hov, do the living c-.onditions n-^ot 
your preferences? 



Academic and Cultu ral Environme nt 

or ?ho ^oUoieS reputation and the ca«ors of its »tsta„C.„a .;ra„«ates 
Will help 70U find this. 



best for you? 



3. vmat ivpes of honors programs axe available? How m ch independent studv v'ould be 
possible in your field? 



U. What opportunities-^work stud, progrnms or part-time jobs-exist in the con-^unity 
for practical application of yoar classroom Itnowledge? 



^. To what extent is there interaction between faculty and students? 



6 What courses would you be required to take-in general, and in your major field? 
What would constitute a t-pical freshman pror.ram? 
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7. \.'hat teachinr methods are used in various cXasses-lccturea or disci! nr. ion.' Tr, 
thorc an active process of investigation and learninn on the part of the r,lnd..ul 
or do most seem to sit quietly and take notes? Consult some cojLlor.o stu'\ont.« to 
find answers to this and the ne>:t three questions. 



8 Do the profonsors encourage discussions in class? ilow much cliverr,ont, IbinKinr. 
* expressed, and how is it received by the professor and the class? 



9. How much outside discussion of the subject matter takes place before and after 
class? 



10. What seems to be the attitude toward their classes-enthusiastic, tolerant, 
or hostile? 



II. Do freshman have a chance to take some courses from the college's major professor: 
Who teaches freshjnan courses-graduate assistants of permanent st.fl ? 



12. What library facilities are available on campus? Ifhat are the library's hours^ 
Would you want to spend much time there? 



13. Can qualified upperclassman trrnsfer to professional schools (Ir.'-', cnai"- "iing, 
dentistry, medicine, forestry, e .) after two years if they desire. 



II,. What level of academic performance, grade point avera^re, if this system is used, 
is required to sta^r in college? 



15. How approachable are members of the faculty and administration, on an informal 
basis? 



16 Would high-school credits in some advanced courses (math, languaf^es, etc) quality 
ERIC ' ^° ^P^-"--^ advanced placement? At what level v/ould you begin m these 

ana^aa fields? 
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■rn n.* rsr^nr^y+nnUiPs for culturftl enrichment-c oncorl.o , exhibits, spcnkors-— -no 
'^roJ^TZ Z^^^'S'l the oo»u„ity, «o„lc> -ou .>e a„lo to t.^c .-.„ m Uv. 
part in these activities • 



I The Student Body 



I, 



vmat 13 the ratio ,t resident ^'^"""^.^S^Sr'A.!;"..'"^: roSl^; 



2. 



vjith it. 



Talk v,ith students, especially freshman. What were their initial reactions to tho 
college when they started? What changes have talren place in their feelxn{>s ?ince 
then? ' 



3. v/hat reasons did some of the students vou meet have for choosinf, the collC[;e? :\vo 
these reasons being bDrne out, in their opinions? 



k* Hov; much emphasis is put on .dress, social standing, and material vrcalth as a factor 
in acceptance by fellow students? K'hat are your reactions to -our findings hero? 



5. VJhat is the makeup of the student body according to national,^ regional^ soci*il,^cna 
ethnic background? Are there a number dj? foreign students from all over tiie U.S., 
and students from all types of home enviroments--or does one region or class 
predominate. 



Campu s Life and Community Jiiving 

I. How wide is the range of activities in political, athletic and other oxtracurricu'J 
interests? 



2. If the college is not coeducational, what t^/pes of social opportunities are 
I available through mixers, dances, sororities, fraternities, etc.? 



3. 



To v7hat extent do the students share in establishinf: and enforcing; coller.o 
regulations? Is there an honor ;vstem? 



li. !}o\; active and effective is the student fiOverninent? 



5. Wiiat level of personal freedom exists? What do vou and your parents tliink is a 
good level of personal freedom— setting vour ovm rales and limits— for ^^ou? 



i 



I 
I 
I 



6. V/hat are the opportunities for participation in an organised program of intercol-- 
legiate and/or intramural sports? 



7. What special interest groups— clubs, publications, teams— xn voir field am active 
(or in existence) on the campus? 



Religiou s Environment 

I. If the college is affiliated with a religious demonination, are all students, 
regardless of creed, required to talce roligion courses, attend chapel, etc*? 



Student Services 

I. VJhat t 'pe of orientation program doe.T the college conduct for U'.vw s*:^udent£:? 



2. Fov? complot^=? \ip-to-datc are the iai'irmary and htnlth services? Is there a 
dL-ci-i^r on carcpa^ all or part of the tine? 



3. How ipuch ccntaot vould vou have vjith an academic advisor for discussion of course 
scheduling analysis of f>rades, and meeting ^''our potential? 



O ij, What t 7)63 of financial aid are available—scholarships, gj-ants, loans, part-timr 

ERIC work? 



5, 1« tl'orc n profcSBiona counnel.ny service ;ivail.ble to liclp you in vocr.b.v :>:,.-.\ 
plannin{T and other pcrSDnal conc'-rnr.? 



6 >.;hat Vr,o of service does the collie offer to seniors in c.ontactin, r"---'-^"-!- - 
* plovers and p: icinr^ them in jobs after c-raduatmn. 



j^^^^pc^ are intcresto 1 in s.mo of l-hosc too) 

I Vhat ore t..c pro.alUnu attitudes tovard equal opportunity for wo.on in cduct. i on 



for the professions J 



2. >.hot special rules RO^orn -'Our cl.oioe Df ro=W.nco -ml ho-rs'i 



3. -!hal faoilUie= are available on cr,«p..s for infora-,! c!,-.ic»? 



,. „„at >:i.,d or la»«.ry and ironinf. f.oiUU.s are available on campv.s or nearbyl 



5. Arc priv.ie telephones available. It not., ...at-s the ratio or ^irU to .c.lepl-o.cr. 



6. if the college is c 



oeducational, what is the ratio of men to vomcn? 
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Sophofnoree - '30 Patio of alr.ost. ^ i\ir]<^ to 

Juniors - 62 1 boy takiii^: the tost. 

SphId'^'S 61 

Conciirner /^dnca* ion Class.- I'? ntudents 
VJork Experience Studor:tr: - C^VT." - 60 S"lj;d'-:nts 
.Junior 5>aloi> and Vr^rke^Awf; - ?0 nt\:dcMts 

GATB - Administered arid intf-protoo ^- t^r.ts-roq^oslr^d by 
Psy^'-hologist, Teachers, and '/.c>;i;;3'?] ors. 



Karch-i97? - Trade ar.d Ir/Jv;r*lry Zjb/.sos 

- ^'orl: r>p<=^rio:xo ."^U.dcr.t'^ 
Trop^ c"--' er--!^'''? - \pprc:-:i^:a"^ el.y ^^-yO sr^-^'-^o-^oro^ 
Ivork Fxpfjv^t'pce i.arfo Grours 
::overhpr-19'2 - ^-ath I^^re Oro.,p 

'ior.e Fcor:D*"ic3 Cooperatio n ' nrgc i^ro jp 
Docorher-]??? ~ T^^ado and In^lust^y C'la^::-ci5 
Jan^.:ary-19'^3 - 'lore iyonoT-.ico -^la'^r^o^^'. (3) 
ij>bruary~3^?3 - ripont ? v»^e^'S in C')n:rir:f>r P^^rrl '-^^.s .lias:; 
y.o^b Mfo "arr^^r "are 
Carcc^r Fair - In-sprvice Profra*"^ 
ApriI-1973 - V?i-1: I'xporler.co Clnsoes (^.) 
May-1973 - B f.rDup3 c^'' Juniors - Jnf nrr.at.: ona] ''orvic^i^ 
Social ^2 5)tr;icturt:d '^lan.^fjc (6) Questions, 
Ai:5v;ers and Prn:;eT:t.r*tirr 

c:Tf"^/.,r of Retty xCl:>on*s :)tudpnt3 - lr/'i.r;oat ir.r: 
Urientationr> for iTxiSirx'.s^ Kducat i r>:. iJoparVr:p»>^ ^ 'iprie Fc/no^n 
Hepartrent, Fnf;lir>h uepartrion I'ath i;epai'' r^^no, Phyoical 
Edi) -a^ion I;epartir.ent, Foreit,n :anf;nage r.e[;nrtricnt, Piolo^-; 
bopirtment, v/ork Coordinator.? 



( Vn;UPn 

April to June-197.? - Oarofr I'xnl&r.'-jM on 'iro*r> hovs 
April to Jiine-X9?2 ~ »» * h n ,nrV- 

:>^cember-FebrMary - CarotM' Plannihf; Group 10 sti;.;e-l" 
i obroary to :-:ay-1973 • i:ocir;ion iiaking firojo T ,sV-j(Jonts 
April-1973 - Job Application Skills Group i Sophor/jj^-n 

CARE5R DAIS ' 

Fcroip.n Lan/-;oago Career Day hold tin* oanfo dav 

Health Csreors i)ay 



I 



'-'^''^ ;>.•;. :i;e £.tj:-n oc\urf.clcr:i\-:*.- :!<.;:.> 

t;- il' Xll Kl ki-' Ivi:>- rv.i:;-:od .nc? ■■-5 j.:c; <> If.dlih).;,;^ .•.•V..-Vi; f y xi-'UV.Vfi,, 
[ ^ ^" •'-'o hi ;u:- so:W .-or'o f«u;.lSx',o; ^-^ tc i.o:.. ^j- ot,-,c.-vIV- 

■ p.';' viJ j.v r.;oi-:j uCvXt.w". r.\-?yc 
I '• •• -■• • Jic'-.p-^r] Doo /.>,-: i: alt.fer-/-!cit.ivos arc ?.vi.;!Mbie» 

- ^- -r ,'?--:a. }[c.!.pca r:c? bac<.:.?s r.orc w-are oi' tha caucacicnal ov^'.-rcuiritios; 

• •- .J An 07) cvj.i.xll r/.!;:'n?iry, .V fad -that -cIk.- \xL3p.r.s of vhc? Liic 

J- Csrc-c;-/ G -,!;;? v;:'rj of v;ilr.o ic) wo, 

I f-l 0 C 6) /5 

'-.L y \ ; 13, I rod cb.c rhcvU tft vAayal by oiho.v s.'-.udentw u-xthi.n 

■■;•:':.<.•• t!;.;:ir sr-iior lii^^h r.olionl cloys* 

i ' 

P.'.ca:-5 vva;.;..? o-i'..>r coi::?jen'i;j? ris;nviir:S Uio gn.-!0 viia-: yea fe&l wc-il'.? hcvo U3 xu 

I- if;.:"- Vr' -'.' c -the f;c!i,:o; bo Jionosl, >.io no.id i;o oiein youi- ns'.nso ' 

v..e lIv; oyck o£ tbas Khco'c lor Kore rocni. 
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Cnruer Roso'.rco Cerr.or (■";! njio fi-.j^T", do not. 



T'cbrjary '72 - ?3 

March 'V2 ' - 15? 

Ar)r'J - 2l6 

:4y ' 72 , - 21^^ 

.J\3::o ••'2 - 20 

Sopl.e:ih'^r '72 - li')6 

October ' '? - l30 

IJover.hor '72 - Ib't 

DeceT.hKr '"'2 - ?'/'' 

Jar.uary '73 - I^'j/^ 

Ffl:-r»;ary '''3 - M-'i 

>iarch '"3 - lV> 

April '73 - 3^'0 

Mnv '73 - 31:' 
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7TSIT0PS 7? AP. 1ST.'-, '-'r, i'Fn'-IIHCK CKKTE^ 



•;/8 

3/?B 
3/30 
?/?! 
?/?? 



I ?/e 

f :?/? 

I . 1/2U 
I 1/17 
' 1/17 

■i| ■ - 1/1^ 

2- 11/20 

f 10/? O 

I 1 :)/3 
7»7i - 6/'^ 



T'^Rrhrr>^ from Pivnou 



ith Jr. Hi^h ."^cho 



hool 



Forj^t'ir Gra-Juste 

Ar.ciy •^rezo - St, TH'omas College - Counseling l-;duc;»:. i or. 

Mr. Tiru^lev - yocali.r/jil Biojrrnphiea 

("our.r>oior5 froni Rot)binrjd&le .Sr. Hi^h School 

l)cnr»a N'ickerfjon - -^ounnelin? Fducntion Studf^n* - '\ of M. 

•licnard Kraft of M, Oraduato r.tucient worklnr o:\ r.aroer ^'evelopjnont 

Judy Kessel - Cftaska Jonathan Schcoi IHotrxct - used o'lr material for 

writing scripts for filmc 
!-ark Senior Hi^.h - Cottape Grove - W, F,. foardinator - Vocational F/luca- 

ti'jn CocrdinatDT • Assistant ^uporintcndont - f)lrec:tor of Kl«n«?ntarY 

Kducatlon 
Former Graduate 

I^rry Arnold - fief erred by Comnunity J^areer Cenle?^ 
Vomiex^ Crerfuate - r<eferrKd by '\C /k\ ~ 
Fr»rr.cr Graduate 

Hr.s. Henke - St. Paul Mechanic Arts 'iifjb 'School 

Ann »-'^iingheiwr - Student in Hone r.concmir.B WucatL^n at .^t. ^athor.rio, 

R<?f^'r)-ed br Alice F.lliscn 
^'orner Gradiiate 
For:r.er Graduate -"Referred by 
I ova State Group 

Rnif-e Hanson - ^ark .Senior Hip.h - Cot* are Grove 
Visitors fron Amherst 
rorreer 'Graduate 
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to ever/thiAg there is 3 season 



and Q,t<^m^^A.so^''*ou; 
a time f o\ (l/^ixwq 
arvda. 



a quicle to career planning 



TIME FOR TO ^•'lORROf/I 
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career ,^iixcr • 1 

A\jcti'v)n for Students 2 

»»*..ho am r» 3 

y /alues |j 

'/hat I Want frcm a Job • • # 5-6 

Oefinin^ Your Interests • • « , ^ 

Areas of IJork • , lo 

Intel e?3t W orksheet • • . . ♦ 12 

Stating' Clear I^ersonal ()b;:eotives 13 
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Vhere -'ill the Jobs Be? to 

Heeds List # 29 



A "CAREER" KKER 



Acquire as many signatures as possible by the following career related 
phrases. 

In addition to a signature, enter into discussion with the other person 



1, I enjoy golf in leisure tine. 

2, I have ^Jorked as a sales person. 

3, I am a good student, 
, I am a <;ood skier, 

1 like dancing. 

6. I have taken part in student government. 

7. I have had a paper route. 

8. I am a good reader. 
^9. I am avnro of iryself . 

'"lO. I am good at sports, 

11. I enjoy school. 

12. I can make a decision easily. 

13. I am a good listener. 

* II4. I like t* cock. 

' 15. I like to sing as a hobby. 

16. I like to interact with people. 

"17. I attended a technical school. 

* 18. I like to watch T.V. in leisure time. 

19. I have been a waitress or a bus-boy. 

20. I am well groomed. 

[ 21. I am not a litter bug. 

'22. I like to eat. 

'23. I took svdmining lessons. 

[ 2ii. I play an instrument. 

1 25. I have worked as a pilot. 

" 26. I like to ride a bike. 

27. I like to go camping, 

28. I am a good citizen. 

29. I like to be outdoors. 

30. r am a good skater. 



AUCTION FOR STUDENTS 

Amount Highest 
Items to be Auctioned Budgeted Amount Bid Purchased 



I. Various feedback from peers. 

2» Student^s aid (person who assists 
you vjith your classes, homework, 
etc. ) 

3. A chance to set your ovm working 
conditions. 

' li. Acceptance into any occupation 
you vjant. 

5. Career Resource material and 
information, incxhaustable supply, 

6. Fully functioning self. 

7. Classes all day in which you do 
nothing but play games. 

8. Your choice of any three wishes 
you want. 

9. Capable of handling any job 
effectively. 

10. Being able to do an:rbhing you want 
all day in school. 

II. An inexhaustnbl?, supply of anti- 
hang-up pills. 

12. An inexhaustablc supply of records. 

13. Decision making power in schotl 
policiv'^s. 

Hi. A chance to do your own thing 
without hasseling* _ 

15. Being able to see your counselor 
vyhenever you want to without an 
appointment* 
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"Uho am I?" 



Instructions: Urite five statements desci-ibing who you are. 



1. 
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2. 



3. 



5. 
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m VALUES 



DIiJLCiTOIJo; l!orc arc a number of sets of alternatives, /{end th(;m over and docide in 
each case whether you would prefer choice A or choice B. Che ok your preference U^. Vir> 
space provided. There* are no right or ^Jrong answers j either alternative r.)ay be rsrhx. 
for vou. In class discussions on this activity sheet, be prepared to explain your ^ 
choice* . f t ^ 



'which would you choose? 



A. 



B. 



_ A job that pays {^^2^0 a vjeek but involves constant travel 

- A job of the same type paying onlv $12$ a week but allowing you to sta\r hojna 

^ To live in a small quiet town but not be able to do the type of work you are 
interested in 

. To got into the field you like but have to move to a large citjr 

. To marry early and have a family 
. To work for a while before marriage 

. To got above average grades in high school but to have to give up many social 

activities in order to devote your time to study 
. To get just-passing grades and have enough time left after study to keep up a 

full schedule of social activities 

To be an outstanding athlete 

To be a student government leader 

To defend your beliefs even though you know your action may make you less 
popular with some of your classmates 
. To keep silent about your beliefs in or^^'er to keep the approval of your 
classmates 

To go to a concert 
To go to a ball game 

To spend your free" time jusf having .Cun with ycur friends 
To gi\re your free time to community service projects 

To spend free time in reading or quiet activities 

To keep yourself busy by joining clubs and worKijig 'cn. committ -os 

To have a job and independence iininediatoly after high school ' 
^ To give time to further education or training in order to qualify for a 
better job 

To make lots of money 
. To have prestige, be a leader, and have others look up to you 



WHAT I VJAHT FROM A JOB 

Directions: Study the left-hand colu:r.n thon rate yourself in the c^ntr-r CDlur.n::, 
as to hovj important each job reward is to you* Then study the ri{;ht-hand 
column to find what types of jobs are most likely tn offer you the job 



JOB REIJAPDS 


[mportant ] 


lODERATHLY 
[mportant 


NCT 

Important 


TYPICAL JODS 


(over $20,000 a 
year) 








Some professions; larj^c 

V»nc*TnoQ^P^ And fp rills'* liii^h— ' 

level salesTJork; professional, 
athletics; some jobs ia enter- 
tainment 


2* Micicile income 
($8,000^$20,000 a 
year) 








;iost professions an<i Owtoin"- 
esses; skilled trades; some 
sales and technical work; • 
seme jobs in entertainment 


3* iloderate or low- 
er income (belox-r 
$8000 a year) 








Clerical; some sales; opera- 
tives; oervice workcirs; laii- 
orers; farmers ^ 


U. Security 


-« — : ■ 






Government vrork; jobs with : 
large companies having employ-? 
ees benefit plans; jobs in 
unionized industries 


$^ Risk or advent- 
ure 








Somes Pales; jobs in adver- i 
tising, entertainnont; jobs 
ahi^nad • starting a business 
or working for a new company 


6* Interesting and 
varied responsibil*- 
ities; chance to 
exercise initiative 
and make o^m decisic 


ns 






Most Professions; most bus- * 
inesses at management level; 
some outside sales; some , 
craftsmen's jobs 


7, Short hours 








Most factory and routine 
office jobs , 


8. Vacations 








Longest in government work 
of all kinds 


9. High standing 
in the community 








Jobs requiring high degree 
of skill and education 



^■'tUT I \/A»'T FRiM A JOB (continued) 



JAB py?ARDS 


V'lRY 

Important 


iODERATKLY 
'nportant 


IiDportant 


TYPICAL JO;^) ; 


10. Early retirement 








Policomen^s and firemen's 
;}ob's; armed forces; sor^G 
dangerous jobs, such as niininr; 


11. Light, easy work 








Pnii+ Inp assGirblv iobst jj'^ht. 
sales jobs; many clerical jobs 


12. Outdoor vrork 








Surve;;/lng; some construction 
vjork;' forestry; wildlife man-- 
agement; greenhouse^, nursery, 
landscape \rork; tree surgery; 
orchard and fariri uork 


13. rleasant vxorking 
conditions 








Jobs in noaern factories; 
oiiices; superriar-cc , axr 
conditioned stores 


II4, Variety of duties 
every day 








Repair uork of most kinds; 
saleswork; installations of 
TnAphinpi^v or aoDliances i soitiG 
office jobs, especially in 
smaller companies 


1$. Same duties 
every day 








Routine filing jobs; assembly 
jobs 


16. Chance to be 
creative 




- 




Tailoring and dressmaking; 
cabinetmaking and carpentry; 
jobs in comercial art, adver- 
tising, publishing; interior 
dec orating 


17. Chance to be 
alono 








Forestry; some laboratory 
jobs; jobs as night uatchrr;en; 
jobs as truck drivers 


18. Chance to be 
v;ith people 








Salesv7ork; social service 
work; receptionist jobs; jobs 
as doctors • or dentists^ 
assistants, jobs as vjaiters 
or waitresses 
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Defining Your Interests 



Below are listed 10 statements relating to kinds of work situations. Choose the 
three that you v;ould most prefer in terms of spending most of your working day 
doing them. 

A. V/ork situations involving activities dsaling vjith things and 
objects. 

B. V/ork situations involving business contact with people. 

C. Work situations involving activities which are routine, 
' practical and well organized. 

D. VJork situations involring >:orking for people for their. 
* ^benefit, as in the social welfare sense, or for dealing 

with people in social activities. 

E. Work situations involving activities resulting in your 
receiving prestige or the esteem of others. 

F. Work situations involving activities concerning people 
" and the communications of ideas. 

G. Work situations involving activities where scientific and 

* ^technical knowledge and techniques are used. 

H. Work situations involving activities of an abstract and 
creative nature. 

I Work situations involving activities that are carried on 
f relation to processes, machines, and techniques. 

J. Work situations involving activities resulting in a feeling 

* of having accomplished something productive. 



Areas of V/ork 



Below are listed 18 general areas of work* Vlithin each general area are several 
more specific areas. In each specific area we have listed the interest area, or 
areas, that most people in these tvpes of occupations have. Comp^.re those areas 
with the three interest areas you chose ^^nd select the areas of work (either 
specific or general) that most appeal to you. Remember in each of the co^eral 
areas there are some jobs that anyone can do, regardless of his ability or the 
amount of time he is willing to spend in training. 



ART INTliHEST ARE^S 

Instructive VJork - Teaching and Instructing E, F, or H 
Decorating VJork - Interior Design and 

Decorating B, or F 
Artistic Restoration Work - Restoring and 

Caring for Art Objects I or J 



BUSBiiESS RELATIONS 

Administration ^ 

Contract Negotiating and Related VJork B, L., or ^ 

Business Training - Teaching or Instructing B, E, or F 

Supervisory VJork - Clerical and Sales B or E 

Managerial Managing a stt^re or department B or E 

Interviewing and Related \Jork B or F 

Accounting and Related Vork ^> or I 
Corresponding 
Information Gathering 



B or F 
B or F 



CLbRICAL MORK 

Scheduling and Dispatching n p 

Secretarial ^ork B -or F 
Paying and Receiving Work - Banks and 

other Establishments - B or C 

Cashiering - Drugstores, Supermarkets, etc, B or C 

Inspecting and Stock Checking A, C, or I 

Typesetting . ^ p t 

Filing B, C, or l 

Stenographic VJork ^ ^ 

Computing VJork - Bookkeeping, etc. ^ 
Sorting Work 

Typing -and Related Recording Work ^ 

Routine Checking IJorking ^ 

Switchboard Work . B or 0 



COUls^SFXING, rUIDAHCE, AMD SCCIAL iJOHK 



INTEREST \Rr.AS 



Social Science, Psychological, and Related 

Research ^ 

Guidance and Counseling D, E P or H 

CRAFTS 

Supervisory Work - Fore.^an, etc. E or I 

Costuming, Tailoring and Dressmaking A I or J 

Cooking ' or J 
Craftsmanship VJork - Fabricating and 
Repairing, Toolmaker, Carpenter, 

Mechanic, etc. ' A, I, or J 

EDUCATION AND TRAINTOG 

Industrial Training " B E or F 

Vocational Education D q 

Flight r.nd Related Training ' p' op p 

Hiph School, College, and Related Education e' or F 

Kindergarten, Elementry School and Related ' 

Education j5 p 

Animal Training ^ C D, or F 



ehginelrkg 

Engineering, Research and Design q ^ 

Sales Engineering B F or G 

Engineering, Scientific, and Technical ^ ' 

Coordination g p q . 

Drafting and Related Work / nv. t 

Engineering and Related Work q ^j. j 

Surve^^ing and Related Work a' p/ t 

Technical Writing ' ^ !^ 



ERIC 



EHTERTAIMI'lEHT 

Dramatics „ p , 

Musical Work, Instrumental J J °l „ 

Musical Viork, Vocal p' ^J] " 

Rhythmics - Dancing, etc. v* p' {} 

Radio and Television ' j.' pJ. P 

Modeling and Related Work C or F 

FAR.CTG. FISHING. MU) FORESTRY 

Far.-niiig, Animal Breeding, and Gardening . A G I or J 

Technical Work, Science and Related Fields * * c' or G 
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INVSSTIGATIHO, IHSPECTTHG, AHD T1':3TIHG 



INTlD'.iEST AREAS 



I 



Investif^ating and Protecting B, E, or F 
Materials Analysis Uork - Lab Tester or 

Lab Assistant A, rr I 

Appraising and Envestigating V/brk G 
Transporting and Test Driving l/ork - Truck 

Driver, Airplane Pilot, Test Driver, etc. A or I 



LAW AMD JAM KMF0RCL: ML1\^T 

Legal and Related Work E, or H 

ProtociinR and Related Work B or F 



MACHINE HQRK 

Set Up and/or All-around Machine Operating ' I or J 

Operating -Controlling Mtrk A or I 

Driving -Operating Work A, C, or. I 

Tending VJork A, C, sr I 



MATmiATICS AND SCIENCE 

Scientific Research Work A, G, or H 

Social Science, Psychological, and Related 

Research F, G, or "H 

Mathematics, Physical Sciences and Related 

Research G or H 



MEDICINE AND HEALTH 
' " ■' * ' ' • ' ' 

Surgery D, E, or G 

Medicine, Veterinary, and Related U&rk D, E, or G 

Therapeutic V^'ork D, F, G, or H 

Nursing, X-ray, and Related Werk D or G 

Child and Adult Care B, D, or I 



M};RCHArcDISING 

Promotion and Publicity V/ork B, E, F, &r H 

Purchase and Sales l/ork B or E 

Sales and Service i/ork B or G 

Demonstration and Sales Worlc B or F 

Selling and Related Work A or B 



Pl'i^SONAL SMIVICE 



ERIC 



(Beautician and Darbering Services B, H, or I 

Customer Service Uork B ' C 

AccoiTjmodating ^'ork - Hostess, Steward, Guides, 

etc. B or F 
^ Miscellaneous Personal Service - VJaiter or 

^'- i tress B or C 

Animal Care" -10- C, D, F, or I 



I 
I 
I 



PHOTOGRAPHY AND CO>g4UinCATI0i)S INTi^j^l ST APKAS 

Photof^raphy and Related Uork ^ • G or I 

Radio' and TelevisLon Transmitting \/ork ' G or I 

WRITING 

ijrwnalism and Editorial Mork B, E, or ¥ 

Promotion and Publicity VJork B, E, F, or H 

C'.'eative v?riting Vork ' • E, F, or II 

News Reporting ^ 'ork . B, E, or F 

Translating V^ork B, E, or F 



\ 
\ 

I 



I 
\ 
I 
I 



"My uncle in California ^^;ants me to come out there and vovk in the interest 
area of my choice. I don^t knov; anything about them. Could you help mo? I don 
even know vrkat the joM are much less v/hether or not I»d be good in any of thorn J 



BlTll^EST AREA or Areas 



JOB OPPvRTUNniES 



> M I h ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

MTERIALS and Resources 



STATING CLEAR PF.R30MAL OBJKCTlVlsS 



Changing values into clearly stated 
objectives is a skill that will be very 
helpful in decision-making. 
It is easier to decide how to accomplish 
your objective if you can say clearly 
vjhat it is. 

Your objective is clear if you can 
ansvrer these questions: 

Does it make clear, v/hat I can do when 

I reach it? 

Does it indicate a time by vjhich I 

should reach it? 



Is there a way I can judge whether I hnvn 

reciched it? 

Hero's a chance to practice recogni-z-ing 
and stating clear objectives. Print th<i 
letter C (for clear) beside each objective 
below that is clear, and print the letter U 
(for unclear) beside each objoctivo that is 
unclear. Use the three questions above as 
a basis for dccidirig whether an objooiive 
is clear. 



I want to make five new frxonds this semester. 

I want to have a better life than my parents have. . t «r^PHiv>t^ 

I want to be accepted fr: admission at the state unxver^ir^y when I graduate. 
I want to get married before I am 2$ years old. ^ ,r p 

I want to select courses for next year in which I can get grades of B. 
I want to make this a better school. 

I want to help correct the pollution problem m my area. 



On the lines below witc three clear objectives for yourself. 



ACTtaNS BASED ON PERSONAL OBJECTIVES 



Cleai* objectives should help a person make at the right to help a person reach cnch 

a decision. Listed belov; are some personal objective. Ask other members of the cin;*^ 

objectives. Add three of your ovm. See if v/hat tlicy yere able to come up with as 

you can virite one or t\70 possible actions actions^ 



The Objective The action (write in your ideas) \ 



1, I \7ant to make five new 
friends this semester. 


! 

i 


2, I v?ant to have a better 

life than my parents have. 


1 
\ 


3. I want to be accepted for 
admission at the state 
university when I [graduate. 


i 

i 

! 

1 
i 


Ii. I vyant to get married before 
I am 25 years old. 




5. I want to select courses for 
next year in which I can pet 
grades of B. 




6. I W'int to make this a 
better school. 




7. I war.t to help correct the 
poxxuTiion prouxein j-h 
area. 




8. 




9. 




10. 

: ~ 





The following pn^es include occupations relating to a specific 
subject area. You may want to compare your interests and values to 
the occupations vou find in that section. For instance, if you like 
music - take a look and see the numerous career opportunities open 
for you to explore.. Then, let^s explore these interest areas as a 
group^ 



Fn?miGN L.1IG5>AGE OAUELRS 



The occupations listed arn either rtiroctly related to thr> subject 
area or a knowledge of that subject area is necessary. 



1. Acting 

2. Advertising 

3. Airline Stev?ardess-Stevrard i49, 
li. Archaelogist 50. 

5. Architect Si. 

6. Art Collector 52 • 

7. Art Historian ^'3* 

8. Book Dealer Sh. 

9. Branch Managers Airways Corp. i>'5, 

10. Buyer J>6. 

11. Chef 57. 

12. Civil Service Vorker 58 • 

13. Clerk 59* 
111, Collection Clerk 60. 

15. College Teacher 61. 

16. Commercial Attache 62. 

17. Consul 

18. Critic 63. 
19* Curator 6Li. 

20. Customs Inspector 65. 

21. Diplomat 66. 

22. Kngineering 67. 

23. - Exporter 68. 
2li. Fashion Buyer 69. 

25. Foreign Correspondent 70. 

26. Fore-^gn J-icchanfre Clerk 71. 
21 » Foreign Oovernmont Advisor 

28. Foreign Service Vrorker 72. 

29» Geologist 73. 

30. Government Service ^'orker 7U. 

31. Hotel Manager . . 75* 

32. Information Aide Courtier 

33. Immigration Inspector 76. 
3ij. Importer 77. 

35. Intelligence Officer 78. 

36. International Publisher 

37. Interpreter 79. 

38. Journalist 80. 

39. Lavjyer 81. 
Ii0. Librarian 

I4I. Linguist 82. 

J42. Missionary 

li 3 . Mo s ic Librarian 83 . 

I4I4. Musician 81j. 

145. Nurse 85. 

146. Physician 



Policeman 

Radio ?: TJ^ Announcer 

Radio Tionitor 

Receptionist 

Researcher 

Salesman 

Secretary 

Social Viorkor 

Taxi Driver 

Teacher 

Theater - Singer 
Tour Conductor 
Trade Jagazine Publisher 
Translator 
Traveling Companion 
Travel Bureau Supervisor 
United Nations Work 
Clerk 

Interpreter 
Proofreader 
Secretary 
Summary Reporter 
Translator 
Vcrbaticn Reporter 
Armed Services 

International Market (Business & 

Industry) 
Foreign Governments 
Foreign Dusi'ncss Firms 
International Ajr.encios & Organizations 
Philanthropic ^: educational 

Foundations 

Religious Organizations and Agencies 
Research and Teacher Exchange Programs 
U.N. Agencies & Organizations 
U.S. Government 

Department of Defence 

Department of State 

International Cooperation 
Administration 

'..S. Information Agency 
Voluntary Agencies 

American Red Cross- 

International Rescue Comjnission 
V/ireless Operator 



ERLC 



Lists Compiled from: 

1 - State Board of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr. C. Helling «s Clusters 
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H O.'^ EC0Mn;iIC3 CAREI-T^n 

The occupj.ticns listod arc cither directly re^atcri to the subject 
area or a knowledf.o of t at subject area is necessary. 



1. 


AdvRriising 




nomeiUaner 


r\ 

2. 


Alteration Specialist 




ilomeii^aKer uonsu ti/anu 


3. 


Apparel Specialist 


1.0 


Home oervxcc ncprvotiiiuauivc 


li. 


Appliance Sales 


u3» 


nOLoJL iiox»ex iiiae 




Raker 


1.1. 
uu« 


Hotel *• /jOuel nOUSGKeeper 


6* 


Beautician 




Hotel nOX»ei rjanuj^(2i 


7. 


I3uyer 


I.A 


inferior L'osiKn 


8. 


Gake Decorator 


\.n 


J ournalism 


9. 


Camp Staff 


ho. 


Jjaooraoory 1 eciinxcxan 


10. 


Caretaker Services 


1 0 

uy. 


Laundry \^orker 




Caterer 


i)U. 


rieau vuux/er 


12. 


Chef - Cook 


51. 


Mcatf anci uaj.ry inspecoor 


13* 


Child Care Technician -Aide 


52. 


Millinery 


ILi. 


Comparison Shopper 


53. 


Kurse^ i^acoictijLj n«i;« 


15. 


Consumer Planner 




NUoriolOulSo 


16. 


Consumer Technic icin 


ft 


Uccupaoionax inerupx^^w 


17* 


vustoniai bervices 


i>o. 


uroeny 


lo. 


Decorator ^ Home 


p7. 


j'arcn t^noofi 


19* 


Dietician 




ruysiCaJL i ncjrci|.?iow 


20. 


Display i^Sanaf^er 




i 0''er ^"Bcnme opwi ciu ui. 


21. 


Dress i-aker 




i re'*k5cno wx 1 .uu***'* t*xuu 


22. 


Dry Cleaning Services 


01. 


1 Sycnirti/i IC iUt-»jnxv»xau 


23. 


r/QUcauion iJirecuor ^jHif>j,neoo/ 


o<:. 


T tjuxxc <^x^ii 


2a • 


EquipiT>ont Sales 


03. 


WijH 'in Jif T V Cn»n*npntati nr 


or* 
25 • 


hXecUi/J.\ es r rilJLJLin[; 


Oil. 




cO. 




op. 


HesGarcher 


27. 


Rxtention Services Specialist 


66. 


Sanitation Consultant 


28. 


Family Service Consultant 


67- 


School Food Services 


29. 


Fashion Coord3.nator 


68. 


Social liorker 


30. 


Fashion Design 


69. 


Special Education 


31. 


Fashion i-lerchandising 


70. 


StoAjardess 


32. 


Food Chemist 


71. 


Supermarket Manager 


33. 


Food Processing 


72. 


Tailor 


3h. 


Food Service Manager 


73. 


Textile Chemist 


35'. 


Food Service Worker 


7I1. 


Travel Services 


36. 


Group Foster Care 


75. 


Upholsterer 


37. 


Group Health Care 


76. 


Waitress - I'aiter 


38. 


Home Economics Teacher 






39. 


Homo. Health Aide 







Lists Compiled from: 

1 - State Board of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - SJUA. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr. C. Helling «s Clusters 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATia.i-irrJVLTH 



Thn occupations listed arc either 
area or a knowled^f.* of that subject ar 

!• Aerialist 

2. Athletic Coach 

3* Athletic Instructor 

l4* Athletic Hana^rer 

5. Athletic Trainer 

6. Bactfirioilogist 

7. Caddie 

6. Camp Gounsclrr 

9. Camp Instructor 

10. Camp Director 

11# Chiropractor 

12, Chore of'.rapher 

13* Community Center VJorker 

11^. Community Recreation Leader 

15. Dane inn Master 

16. ):cological flonitnr 

17 . j 'nvirnnmentalist 
If*. Golf Club Attendent 

19. Golf club maker 

20. Golf Club ^anager 

21. Greens Keeper 

22. Guide 

23* Health Aide 

2li. Health Ed. Teacher 

2?. Health liygienist 

26. Health Inspector 

27. Hospital Flehabilitation 



roctly rolv'-ted tn the subject 
is necessarv. 

28. Institutional Director 

29. Lifeguard 

30. Masseur 

31* Wurse-School 

32. Occupational Therapist 

33. Park Supervisor 
3l^. Physical Therapist 

35. Playground Supervisor 

36. Playp>i'ound \;orker 

37. Recreation Faci.aty AttenfJent 

38. Recreational The>^apist 

39. Referee 

140. Research Technician (Physiolrgica] ) 

141, SanilarY Enjjineer and Technician 
l42^ Social VIorker 

li3. Speech & Hearin'? Technician 

• . Sporting Goods' Store 

Sales & Manager 

14^;. Sports Announcer 

lj6. Sports Cartoonist 

I47. Sports Editor 

li8. Sports V/riter 

Ij9. Statistician (Health) 

50. Timekeeper 

51. Umpire 



Lists Compiled from: 

1 - State Qoard of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Or. C, Helling^ s Clusters 



The occupations listed are either directly related tn the 
subject area or a knovilodKe of that subject is necessary. 



I. Accompanists 
2* Arranger 

3. Chorus and Choir Director 

ii. Composer 

5. Concert Master 

6. Conductor 
?• Critic 

B. Impresario 

9* Instrument Repairman 

10. Music Librarian 

II. flusic SJbore Manager 



. Performer 
12. Dancer 
13* . Singer 
Ih. Piano Organ Tuner 
1^;. Piann Organ Repair 

Sales 
16. Kusic ■ 
-17. riusical Instruments 

18. Stage Hands 
Teacher 

19. Private 

20. School 



Lists Co!npiled from: 

1 ~ State Board of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - S.PwA. Guidance ^ooks 

3 - Dr. C. Helling' s Clusters 
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ART CAREERS 



The occupations listed are either directly related to the subject 
area or a knovrledge of that subject area is necossary. 



1. 
2. 
3- 
h. 
5- 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9- 

10^ 
11. 
12. 
13- 

ll4. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 



22. 

23. 
2li. 
2S. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



Advertising Design 
Advertising Lay-out 
Advertising riunager 
Aeronautical Design 
Aniiuated Artist 
Anthropolrjgist 
Archaeologist 
Architect 
Irandscape 
Industrial 

Archi U-ctural "lodeler 

Art Appraiser 

Art Buyer 

A t Dealer 

Art Director 

Art Editor 

Art Gallery Guard 

Art Historian 

Art Librarian 

Art Teacher 

Arts 5: Craft Director 
Ca'.nps 

:>ecreation 
Artist 

Commercial 

Lay-out 

Procjuction 

Portrait 
Beautician 
Bookbinder 
Cabinet ;4akcr 



29. Cartographer 

30. CartDcnist 

31. Ceraniicist (Potter) 

32. Costuine Design 

33. Costume Production 
3i4. Craft Worker 

35. Curator 

36. Delineator 
Designer 

37. Auto 

38. Crafts 

39. Ceranics 
1|0. Jewelry 
111. Fashion 
I42. Millinerv 
1^3. Textile 

US. Floral 

h6. ' Enviromental 

I47. Industrial 

Sta;7e & T.V. 

I49. Displ?,Tnan 

50. Draftsman 

51. Draper 
$2. Enrraver 

53. Etcher (Hand) 
5I4. Glass Blower 

55. Graphic Arts 

Processor 

56. Hand Grainer 



Illustrator 

57. Histological 

58. .fcdical 

59. Greeting Cards 

60. Shovr Cards 

61. -Technical 

62* Interior Decorator 

63. Jevyeler 

6i4. Landscape Gardener 

65. Lithographer 

66. Painter 

67. Photo engraver 

68. Pho .grapher 
69. . Researcher 

70. Sculptor 

71. Sign Designer 

72. Sign Painter 

73. Stone Carver 

7I4. IJardrobe nistress 

75. VJindow Triraner 

76. VIood Engraver 



Lists Comoiled from: 

1 - State B>ard of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr. CHellin^^s Clusters 
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SCTFKCE CAREERS 



. The occupations listed aro either directly related to the 
aubject area or a kac^'lcdce nf that subaect area is necessary. 



1, Af:-ricultural business 

2. Agriculti^ral Extension 
3» Afrronomiot 

h. Anatomist 

5. Aniiaal Trainer 

6» Annealer 

7. .Anthropologist 

8^ Apiarist 

9 » Archae ol o^^ist 
10* Architect 
11» Astronoir.ist 
12 • Auctioneer- 
13. Buv^teriologist 
lii. Biologist 
1$. Botanist 

16. Botanical Artist 

17. Cartographer 

18. Chemist 

19. Chiropodist 

20. Chir npract or 

•21» Civil Technologist 

22. Communicaiiens Tech* 

23* Cosnitologist 

2h» Counselor 

25. County Agent 

26^ Curatcr 

27 • Dairy Farmer 

28. Dairy Products industry 

29 • Dental Hygienist 

30. Dental Technician 

31* Dentist 

32 • Dietician 

33. Draftsman 

3!4* Dr^*- Cleaner 

35 • Ecolocist 

36* Ecolq'^cal Tech* 

37* lilecl.rlcian 

38. -ricctronics Tech* 

30 . Electr ^therapist 

hO, Xientroplater 



hi. Embalmer 

Engineering 

1x2. Electrical 

h3. Ceramics 

hi;. Air Conditioning 
Mining 

h6. Metallurgical 

h7. Acccustical 

h8* Electronics 

h9. Petroleum 

50* Mechanical 

iJl* Geological 

52 • Meteorlogical 

53* Processing 
Aerospace 

55* Atomic 

56* Sales 

57* Sanitation 

58* agricultural 

59* Chemical 
- 60* Civil 

61. Architectural 

62. Structural 

63. Plastics 
6L Nuclear 
65* Entomologist 
66* Excavator 
67* Exterminator 
68* Farmer 

69* Firemen 

70* Fish & \7ildlife Service 

71. Florist 

72. Food Dinig Inspector 

73. Food Processing 
7ii* Forestry 

75. Game Farm Management 

76. .Game Warden 

77. Geneticist 
76. Geographer 
79. Geologist 



SCIENCE CAFEEHS (ConO 



80. Gervphysicist 

81. 03nss Blovrer 

82. Horpetolonist 

83. Horticulture 
Bh. Hydraulics Tech. 
05. Icthyologist 

86. Illustrator - Medical fj. 

Science 

87 . Immun ol or^ i s t 

88. Instrumentation Tech. 

89. Laboratory Technician 

90. Land Developnient Tech. 
. 91. Landscaping 

92 . Linerian 

93. Lithographer 

9l4- Livestock liarketing 

95. Lumber Inspector 

96 . Hanufac tur ing 

97^ Market Nev;s Analyst 

98. Masseur 

9^. rtathematiciari 

100. iieat Inspector 

101. 5-:edical Librarian 

102. »Iedical Technologist 

103. Metallurgist 
IOI4. Miner ologist 

105. Mortician 

106. Kuseum V/orker 

107. Naturalist 
105* Navigator 

109. Nurse Practical, 

Aide, P.ii. 

110. Nurseryman 

111. Nutritionist 

112. Occupational Therapist 
113 • Oceanographer 

llli. Ccul5st 

11^. Opthalmologist 

116. Optician 

117. Gptor-;':tris^ 

118. "(riorV.- 

119 . Or r: :^lor;ist ^ 

120. ii -'ioor. .'Sti 



121. Patholojdst 

122. Pediatrician 

123. Pharmacist 
121 1 . Pb ot ogr apher 

125. Ph/sical Ed. Teacher 

126. Physical Thei^apist 

127. Physician 

128. Physicist 
129* Physiologist 

130. Poultryman 

131. Prefabrication Technician 

132. Psychologist 
133* Ps^.'-chiatrist 
I3I4 • Psychometr ist 

135. Radar Technician 

136. Radio Engineer 

137. Radio - Isotope Technician 

138. Radio Operator 

139. Radio Repairman 
HiO. Rancher 

1141. Range Management 

1142. Researcher 

II13. Roentgenologist ^, 

II1I4. Sales 

"ylxS. Sanitarian 

1I|6. Science Teacher 

11^7. Secretarial 

1118. SeionioloRist 

1119. Soil Conservationist " 

150. Surgeon 

151. Taxidermist 

1^)'2. Textile Technician 

153. Tree Surgeon 

I5I4. Truck Gardener 

155. Veterinary & Assistant 

1?6. Weather Observer 

157. V/ildlife Specialist 

13'8. Wood Produsts Industry 

159. X-Ray Technician ' 

160. Zookeeper 



Lictf C:c:Mp:lleu from: ^ 

1 .vUto ^}oa:d zi: Education Occupational Charts 

2 - 5.»t.^. Gu'.dit/ice Books 

3 - P/r. C. IlelVojfts Clusters 



The occupatj.ons listed are either directly rela^.oa to the subject 
area or a knowlcd{-e cf *hat subject area is necessary. 



I 



r 



!• Accountant 37. 

2 . Actuary 3^5 . 

3. Advertising Agent 39* 
Airlinn Roservationist hO. 

5. Airpo5>t Superintendent Ijl. 

6. Appraiser h2. 

7. A S3 ay or 

8» Auctioneer h3» 

9. Auditor hh* 

10. Banker hi?* 

11. Bank Teller hS. 

12. Bookkeeper h?^ 

13. Broker h8# 
II4. &Jsiness Administrator 

15. Business Ed» Teacher U9. 

16. Business Agent 5^^* 

17. Buyer 5l» 

18. Cashiers 52. 

19. Census Taker 

20. Certified Public Accountant 53^ 
Clerks - Credit . ^In 

21. Accounting 

y"'. Banking: 55 • 

Personnel 56. 



Comptroller 71, 
Coinputer Operator 

Go.Tiputer Pro.^rammer 72. 

Contractor 73. 

Corporate Executive 7!^, 

Credit Manager 75, 

Collections 76. 

Data Proaossing 77. 

Ern.ployment Coxmselor 7O. 

Er^ploynient Interviewer 79, 

Kstate Planner 80. 
Estimator 

Fasion Coordinator 81. 

Field Intorvievzer 82. 

public Opinion Polls 83. 

Research Bli. 

Hospital Administrator 85. 
Hospital Equipir.ent 

Engineer 86. 
Hotel-Motel Operators 

Industrial Relations 87. 

Job Analysis 88. 

V?ape £: Salary 89. 

Technical 90. 



21.. 


payroll 


57. 


Journalist 


91. 


25. 


Hospital Station 


5a. 


Key Punch Operator 


92. 


26. 


Hotel - Hotel 


59. 


Labor Relations 




Reservation 




Specialist 


93. 


27. 


Correspondence 




Liljrarian 


9I4. 


28. 




60. 


Tape 


29. 


Le^.islative 


61. 


Medical Records 


95. 


30. 


Insurance 


62. 


Law 


31. 


Actuarial 




Managers 


96. 


32. 


Brokerage 


63. 


Personnel 


97. 


33. 


File 


6I4. 


Sales 


98. 


3a. 


Inventory 


65. 


Small Business 


99. 


35. 


City Desks 


- 66. 


Office 


100. 


36. 


Sales 


67. 


Clubs 


101. 




68. 


Theater 


102. 






69. 


Restaurant 


103. 






70. 


Parks 





ERIC 



'Lists Compiled From: 

1 - State ^oard of Education 

— Occupational Charts 

2 - S.R^A. Guidance Rooks 

3 - Dr. C. Helling 's ^Clusters 



lOli. 

105. 
106. 

107. 
108. 

109. 
110. 
111. 



Buil(ling 
n.atorial 

Gamo Far.n 

Karkcting 

Hotel-Hot .^is 

Employment 

Service Station 

Insurance 

Credit 

Peal Kstate 
Manufacturer ' s 
Representative 
Marketing 
Marketing Analyst 
Media Dii-ector 
ileter ilcader 
Office (Machine 

Operator 
Personnel Training 

Director 
Postal Carriers 
Pswhometrist 
public Relations 
I^urchasing Agent 
Radio - T.'L 
•lecreation 

Director 
Resort OiJner/ 

Hanager 
Sales 

Secretarial 

Lef'tal 

Medical 

General 

Educational 

Financial 
' Industrial 
Statisticians 
Systems Analysts 
Systems Enf^incer 
Technical Writers, 

Architectural 

ftedical 

EnGineering 

Science 
Jelephone r^nj'.ineers 

ft Opoi-ators 
T:rpists 
Union Af',cnts 
/ending ilachino 
Operat or/G oll^'cior 



S':CTAL STHOi:;? "APEn>3 



Tne cccupatirnH listed aro either directly rolated to th^ 
subject area or a knowledf;o of that subject area is necessary. 



ERLC 



I. 

2. 
3. 

\i. 
5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9. 
10. 
1\. 
12. 
13. 
1!;. 
15- 
16. 
IV. 
18. 



20. 



21. 
22. 
23. 

21u 



25. 
26. 
2?. 
28. 
29- 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
3li. 
Y;. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 
I4O. 
111. 
h2. 
h3. 
lilj. 
Ii5. 
Ii6. 



Actuary 
Anthropologist 
. Arbitrator 
Archaeologist 
Archivist 
Assessor 
Athelete, 

Professional 
xiuthor 
Bailiff 
Banker 
Bank Teller 
Bellhop 
Businessman 
Buyers 
Canvassers 
Cartoj^rapher 
Cartoonist 
Ch-^fiiber of Commerce 

Director 
City Hana?;er 
City Planner/ 

Designer 
Civil Service 
Fireman 

Health Inspector 

■iuildi£ig " 

Police - City, 
State, National, 
County 
Claim Adjuster 
Claiia Examiner 
Clergyman 
CoiTjirierce-Industry 
Computer Studies 
C onserx'at ionis t 
Councilman 
C ounsolcrs 

School 

Employment 

Vocational 

Personnel 
Court Reporter 
Court Services- 
Caseworker 
Criminologist 
Curator 
Diplomat, 
Domestic Service 
Dramatic Arts 
FSconomir.t 
Editor 

Elevator Operator 
Employment Interviewer 



hi • KthnolofrLst 

ii8, Exporter 

h9. Floor l-:alker 

^0. Foreign Correspondent 

51. Foreign Service 

52. Forester 

53. Geneolor'ist 
rfovernment Service 

55. Geographer 

56. Guide - Mational -2c 

State Parks 

5>7. Historian 

Sis. Human Pelations 

Specialist 

59. Importer 

60. Industrial Executives 

61. Insurance Agent 

62. Intelligence Officer 

63. Interviewer (Polls) 
Gh . Investigator 

65. Investment Advisor 

66. Judges 

67. Justice of the Peace 

68. Labor conciliator 

69. Lau Clerks 

70. Lawyers 

71. Legislative Pages 

72. Librarians k Ass't 

73. Market Analyst 
71j. 'iuseum Guide 
75- Naturalist 

76. Mews CommontatDrs 

77. Hews Reporters 

78. News V/ork 

79 . Pale ontal og is t s 

80. Park Rangers 

81. Peac^ Corps 

82. Personnel Coordinator 

83. Personnel Manager 
8ii. Philologists 

85. Political Scientist 

86. Politician 

87. Production Kanager 

. -23- 



Lists Complied from: 

1 - State Board >f Education Occupational 

Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr. C. Helling »s Clusters 



80. Program Coordinator 

89. Psychiatrist 

PS^^<"holO{;ist 

90. Industrial 

91. Clinical 

92. School 

93. Social 

9I1. Kducational 

95* Public Administration 

96. Public Finance 

97. Public Relations 

98. Radio - T.V. 

Announcer 

99. Relif:ious V/orker 
ICO. Researcher 

101. Retailer 

102. Sales 

103. Scripts l/riter 
Secretarial 

lOh. General 

105. Legal 

Social -Civic Service 

106. Y./IC.A. 

107. Y.W.C.A, 

108. Social IJorker 

109. Sociolgist 
110» Statistician 

111. Teacher 

112. Tour Conductor 

113. Trade Commissioner 
11U» Train Porters 

Transportation 

115. Bus, Taxi, Truck 

Hrivers 

116. Ti el Bureau 

Director 

117. Union Official 

118. Ushers 

119. Vista 

120. Wholesalers 



1 



i 
I 
I 
I 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIO?j C/vRiiSr^S 



The occupatiorxs listed arc either directly related to the 5ul\ioct 
area or a knoviled^e of thnt subject area is necessary. 



T 


liUV'-Ji l/JLOillj^ v/v^J^^/M*. JLl/V^X 


39. 


Die Designer 


o 
c. 


* JvGrtising liana^^er 




T^T *?t T i but 01* 




Hero EingJLiieer 


)]1 


DrayjT^an 


J. 




IXC • 


^•ra Jts^^ian 




A ■? ■v^v*\ 1 o »^ W o Q m r» c5 

iixrpj-ane riecnciniou 


111 


Drill Press Operator 




iippjLxance nuptixr 


Mm . 


Editor ( Industrial 


7 


ivrcitiT/ec t»£> 




Pub3.ications) 


Q 


Architectural Engineer 




Tl nr -f'TT r a1 Kncfineer 




Armature l- inner 


UO. 


Electrician 


iU. 


Artists 


)i7 


FTf»^t,ric Utilities 


X. 


iir bS Lfra3.x»s 


)iB 


F.Ipp tT on ic s 


• 


AssGinbler 


U7. 


Fpft OTV Poremsn 

ClV' O V/X V A WX Vrfiiiiv^** 




i\ua 10/ visual lecn. 




Flnid Powo>* Tech. 




AUT/O ■.^oay Kopair 


pi. 


np<? Annliance 


15. 


Auto Diesel Mechanics 








iiUtrOiriOuive r^n^xneer 




Pflass and Plastic 


17. 


Auto V^elder 




Tof^hn "i f* "i ATI 

X CV«* 1 111 JLV^ JLCXil 




Aviation Hechanic 




rtr*^nn "i r* AT*tS 

VjX Cfci'llU.O *»X 


T O 


Diueprmv "lacnxne 




riMn snith 




Cpci'at or 








boiicr jLnv>|,»ec boi 




Hnpv/* t'.D'P 

W M C X t» L/ X 


111. 


nOlxBi *itiKer 




V'vdraulic Tech. 
Ir'^'^strial Chemist 


22. 


fjiiCK layer 


P f • 




Bos Driver 




*r-C onstructicn 


91. 


nusiness •Macnme 


P7» 


^ne Oosrator 




Servicciaan 






Of' 


Cabinet Maker 


Ol. 


T "i nprn^in 


26 


Cable Solicer 


62. 


Linot-'/pe Operator 


27. 


Carpenter 


63. 


Lumber Inspector 


28. 


Ceramics Engineer 


6h. 


Machinist 


29. 


Chauffeur 


65.- 


Tinintenance Ksn 


30. 


Civil Engin;iers 


&^ 


Marine ^Mechanic 


31. 


Gonmunications Tech. 


6f. 


Mason 


32. 


Compos iter 


68. 


..Mechanical Engineer 


33. 


Construction V'orker 


69. 


Metallurgist 


3l4. 


Contractor (Building 


70. 


Meteorologist 


Trades ) 


71. 


Mobile Radio 


35. 


Crane Opei^ator 




Communications 


36. 


Custodian 


72. 


Multigraph Operator 


37. 


Dec or at i^"- 


73. 


Occnnaticnal Therapist 


38. 


Design Technician 


7lj. 


Oil Painter 



75. Oil VJell Driller 

76. Operating Engineer 

77. Optician 

78. Pa inter/Sprayer 

79. Partsman 

80. Photo-engraver 

81. Photographer 

82 . Photo-Technic ian 

83. Plumber 

8h. Pre-Fabication 
Contractor 

85. Radio Operator * 

86. Printer 
07. Radio/T.V. 

Repairman 

88. Railroad l/ork 

89. Receiving Clc.c 

90. Recreation Therapy 
91* Reporter 

9?. Research Pri>5ucts 
Sales 

9ii. Service Station 
Attendent 

95. Sheet Metal Worker 

96. Small Li:gine 

RepcLirmrui 

97. Stationary Engineer 

98. Teacher 

99. Technician 

100. Telegraph Technician 

101. Telephone Inspector 

102. Telephone Lineman 

103. Toolkeeper 
lOij. Tool Designer 
105* Tractor Dri^''er 

106. Tree Surgeon 

107. Truck Driver 

108. Vocational Instructor 

109. V/aste Water 

Treatment 

110. Welder 
111* V^ood Turner 
112. V/riter 



Lists CoKtpiled From: 

1 - State Board of Education Oco'-'pational Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr. C. :telling*s Clusters 
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M/vTHb-lj\TTCS CAREKPS 

The occupations listed are either directly rc-latcd to the subject 
area or a knowlcdfje of that subject area is neccosary. 



J 



1. 


Accountant 


2. 


Actuary 


3. 


Airplane Inspector 


l«. 


AirpD.ane :-iechanic 


5. 


Airplane Pilot 


6. 


Appraiser 


7. 


Architect 


8. 


Assessor 


9. 


Astronomer 


10. 


Auditor 


11, 


Banker 


12. 


Bank Examiner 


13. 


Bookkeeper 


111. 


Broardcasting Tech. 


15. 


Broker 


16. 


Bursar 


17. 


Business Apcnt 


18. 


Carpenter 


19- 


Cartocrrapher 


20.- 


Cashier 


21. 


Certified Public 




Accountant 


22. 


Chemis t 




Clerk 


23. 


Actuarial 


2h. 


Broker 


25. 


Cast 


26. 


Budi^et 


27. 


Accounting 


28. 


Billing 


29. 


Bank 


30. 


Sales 


31. 


Insurance 


32. 


Statistical 


33. 


ra,yroll 


3li. 


Collection Manager 


35. 


Comptroller 


36. 


Computer Operator 


37. 


Computer Prograinmor 


3fi. 


Contractor 


39. 


Corp. Statement 




Analvst 


1^0. 


Credit llanai;er 


Ui. 


Dental Hygienist 


h2. 


Dental Lab.. Tech. 


Ii3. 


Dentist 


uu. 


Designer 


ii5. 


Draftsman 


ho. 


Economist 


1|7. 


Electrician 





En^^ineer 


92. 


Physicist 




;Iechanical 


93. 


Plumber 


k9. 


Electrical 


9lu 


Ps^^chometrist 


?o. 


Nuclear 


95. 


Purchasing Agent 


51. 


Aerospace 


96. 


Radio Opej^ator 


52. 


Architectural 


97. 


Heal Estate ^ales 


53- 


Civil 


98. 


Retail Manofrer 


5)4- 


Highv;ay 


99. 


Reorganization Advis 




Ceramic 




Research 


56. 


Chemical 


100. 


Biology 


57. 


Industrial 


101. 


Meteorology 


50. 


Metallurgical 


102. 


Geophys ical 


59- 


Minjng 


103. 


Chemical 


60. 


Marine 


lOii. 


Geology 


61. 


Sales 


105. 


Electronics 


62. 


Electronics 


106. 


Sales Manager 


63. 


Engineering Tech. 


107. 


Sales Person 


6h. 


Estimator 


108. 


Secretary 


65. 


Exporter 


109. 


Sociologist 


66. 


Earner 


110. 


Sociometrician 


67. 


Farm Manager 


111. 


Statistic ian 


68. 


Financial Advisor 


112. 


Surveyor 


69. 


Forester - 


113. 


Systems Analyst 




Conservationist 


111]. 


Tax Attorney 


70. 


Home V'*^ onomist 


115. 


Tax Collector 


71. 


Importer 


116. 


Tax Export 


72. 


Insurance 


117. 


Teacher 




llnderv;riter 


118. 


Teller 


73. 


Inventor 


119. 


Ticket Agent 


7li. 


Investment Advisor 


120. 


Timekeeper 


75. 


Key Punch Operator 


121. 


Time - Study Person 


76. 


rfachine Designer 


122. 


Tool Designer 


77. 


Machinist 


123- 


Tool and Die Maker 


78. 


Mathematician 


12li. 


Traffic Clerk , 


79. 


Marketing Expert 


125. 


Traffic s^anager 


80. 


Medical, Lab. Tech. 


126. 


Treasurer 


01. 


Medical Records 
Librarian 


127. 


X-Ray Technicians 


82. 


Merchandise Manager 






83. 


Motion Picture Tech. 




(Audio) 






8i4. 


Navigator 






85. 


Office Machine 
Operator 






86. 


. Office Manager 






87- 


Optician 






88. 


Optometrist 






89. 


pattern Maker 






90. 


' Political Scientist 




91. 


Pharmacist 







ERiC 



Lists Complied from: 

1 - State Beard of Education Occupational Charts 

2 - S.R.A. Guidance liooks; 3 - DR. C. Helling' s Clusters 
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W-3GLISH CAREERS 



The occupations listed are either directly related to the rub;iect 
area or a knowled^.e of that subject area is necessary. 



1. 


Actress - Actor 




Ij2. 


Marketing Specialist 


2. 


Advertising \-^riter 






*>ledical Librarian 


3. 


Art Critic 




hh. 


ilotion Picture Director 


lu 


Artist - Commercial 






Personnol Director 


5- 


Auctioneer 




ho. 


Pharmacist 


6. 


Author 






Playi^right 


7- 


Barker 




1|0. 


Poet 


8. 


sluyer 




I49. 


Politician 


9- 


Bibliographer 




50. 


Printer 


10. 






Si. 


Proofreader 


11. 


Commentator 




52. 


Public Relations 


12. 


Copy VJriter 




53. 


Publisher 


13. 


C omed ian 




bh. 


Radio - T.V. Announcer 


llu 


Counselor 






Reading Specialist ^ 


15. 


Court Reporter 






Receptionist 


I6. 


Creative Viritcr 




57. 


Reporter 


17- 


Cryptographer 






Retail ••lana<-/er 


16. 


Customs Inspector 




59. 


Rewrite person 


19. 


Demonstrator 






Sales 


20. 


Dispatcher 




60. 


Clerk 


21. 


Drama Coach 




61. 


ilanager 


22. 


Drama Critic 






Correspondent 


23. 


Di^amatic Reader 




63. 


Scenerie Writer 


2a. 


?>iitor 




6h. 


Scientist 


25.- 


Editorial \Jriter 




65. 


Script Writer 


26. 


Employment nana^;er 




•66. 


Secretary 


27. 


Engineer ~ Sales 




67. 


Social V/orkfer 


28. 


Et;^molof:ist 




68. 


Speech Therapist 


29. 


Fashion V/riter 




69. 


Sports ^^riter 


30. 


Floon-Jalker 




70. 


Stewardess 


31. 


Foreign Correspondent 




71. 


Teachers 


32. 


Film Tape Editor 




72. 


Technical Writers 


33. 


Foreign Exchange Clerk 




73. 


Telegraph Operators 


3lu 


Hostess 




7h. 


Telephone Operators 


35. 


Immigration Official 




IS. 


Traffic Managers 


36. 


Inierpretor 




■76... 


^Translators 


37. 


Journalist 




77. 


Tutor 


38. 


Judge 




70. 


Tyi)ist 


39. 


Lav?yer 




79. 


Typesetter 


ao. 


Lecturer 




80. 


Usher ' 


I4I. 


Librarian & Assistant 









Lists Compiled from: 

1 - State Board of Eciucation Occupational Charts 

2 - S.U.A. Guidance Books 

3 - Dr, C* Helling^ s Clusters 
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VtiEm VlLh TITi^ J013S BE? 



Excerpts from Nations Business 

The nation appears to be under^^oing shifts in priorities with more efforts 
and funds heading for housing, pollution control, health care, transportation and 
urban renc\^al and lessened emphasis in such areas as military hardware, acror^pace 
and education, , 

The projections assume a stable economy, high levels of eiriploymen-T and util- 
ization of manpower, economic and social relationships that change at about the 
same pace as in the past, techn&lo?;ical advancements at about the same rate as in 
recent years and defence activities in 1980 approximating pre Viet-Kam levels, 

VJhere is the grcwtli likely to be? First, a service economy vrith tlio stronp.ent 
rov7th opportunities in such ii^dustfles as trade , "ransp nrtat im , coir.mun Lcat ii?ns 
and public utilities, real est ate , finance, insvranc e and [:;ovornir.e!it« Service 
industries' Tike the:^e are expected to'^mploy 7 cut of e^/ery 10 workers in 1^'80. 

In goods producing industries only one — consti-uction — is exp ected to show a 
quick e ned pace of empl oyment . 

Farril workers opjTortunities v;ill continue to shrink. 

The^iiu-rease in professional and technical vro rkers will out strip all others. 
Demand vnll be strong in sl)cio-economic projects such as urban renewal, transp nx t- 
Ation, and pollution control. There vjill be continuing emphasis on"the social 
sciences and laedi caJ services where the demand \jill jump 50$^. In the professional, 
technical areaF^Yiere is eScpected to be a particularly large increase for sy stems 
analysts (I83?^)_and for progra;;imers (129%). All kinds of jbbs in health services 
will grovj with the demand for psychologists alone predicted to rise o^^'er 83V\ 
Demand for chemists , social v/ork ers and counselors, dietiti ns , physicis ts, acc ount- 
ants and o ceanof raphers will increase strongly. Job openings for enfrincc rs, despite 
current slack demand, should rise about hO%* The most rapid increase vjill 'be in 
industrial , c ivil and electrical engineerin g. 

The Department of Labor estimates supply and deman d to be about in balance f&r 
lav?yers and a rcnitects but it sees some oversupp .ly in pharmacy , mathematics , life 
sciences and elen en bary and secondary teachers . 

Service workers should increase about kO/o. This category range.-, from police 
fi^^^n> en> to household workers, cooks, building cust odians , beauticians , e^c. 
^ s^^i^^^y growing occupation in the service field is licensed practical nursing 
•.7ith a projected growth of 

White collar jobs will continue to increase r apidly . This group will account 
for about half of all employed workers irri9t>0. Blue collar skills will acc ount 
for a smaller part of the tota l work force in 1980 tharTn^wT ' 

Clerical workers? The demand for secretaries, stenii>graphors , bookkeepers, 
cashiers and office machine operators , etc., will show'sTlnarked increase! While 
the computers and bookkeeping machines may eliminate some clerk-type jobs, there 
^ 11 be a need for pers onnel to prepare c omputer inputs, Higjher levels of educa- 
^n and training will be needed, A large nerd for clerical 'staffs is projected 
" i nane e , real estate , insurance and government, ^ ^ 

;3ales workers ; Faster than average growth is predicted. 

Managers, officials and p roprietors ; Employment here will rise more slovxly. 
Changes in business organization and the growth of chain stores and discount h^ur^e:^ 
will probaBly reduce the number of self-employed proprietors but business will 
increasingly depend on trained management s pecialists , hiking the demand for sal- 
aried mam^gers and officials signiflcantlyT ' 

Craftsmen , forema n and skilled w orkers outside the crafts are expected to 
expand more slowly. Some areas such as busines s machine servicemen will show 
much faster growth (7$%). Despite the strong growthTTt is important to consider 
and remember there will be a need for only 20o,000 such servicemen in 1980, 
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substantial grovth Is soon tor plun.b.rs and Pipefitters, .^ .s^racM.n mcM^ 
-J,ij^J^Kl?;..nt Should .row about 1<X. Replaoo^ent neod. v„lX 

advanSs'sioSSnfi IFalHSrwHl ncedad7T^»i?r«nd duration ol' tr,,.u.ng v.ll 
be dGtermincd by the area being entered. 
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Heeds List 

List concerns and expectations which the gi^oup has not yet mot. 



i 



i. 

ERiCr 
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APPENDIX III 

Senior High Resource Center Description of Function and Material 

i 
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APPENDIX IV 
Work Experience Unit for Senior High 
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WOOT) DUCK NEST BOX 




PROJECT BY: 

WORK EKFEKtENCE PROGRAM 
RHS - 1973 
J. campe - W/E Coordinator 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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I 

^ I. IN TRODUCTION TO UNIT; When working with the Minnesota Environmental Science 

* Foundation I felt a need for developing a unit on a matter of concern, in the 

I environment. After discussion with Don Johansen, of the Foundation, the 

idea of getting my students interested in building wood duck houses was 
I rnised. The basic premise for doing. this unit was in allowing students 

_ to become more aware of problems in the environment* We felt a **hands-on" 

^ experiment must: be introduced that would allow for individual students to 

1^ fuoption in the class setting. Such a unit is contained here: however, 

many changes took place as vye developed the unitt Another V7ords, from the 
I onset, I knew this unit would have to be flexible • 

II. miim OF THE STUTEKTS ; The student chosen for this unit is in the Work 
1 Experience program at Robbinsdale Senior High School. The basic tciinant 

I of this program is that the student be either lowly motivated towat'Or> 

high school, be a former drop-out, a potential drop-out, or have a special 
I need in regards to finances, discipline, etc. Because of the very nature 

of this student it was not knox^n by this instructor whether they would 
I accept the unit or even allow it to operate. 

r III* STARTING THE UNIT: In the beginning of the unit, I introduced many ideas 

i 

as to what they, as students of the environment, could do to help the 
I problems in our society. I think it was my own idea that we might help 

wildlife if we built some v;ood duck houses. The response from the students 
I was less than dramatic. They did seem to think that this would be better 

l' than learning how to fill out an application form. In the beginning, the 

class thought that it would be a good idea to sell the houses in order 
I to make money And to allow those students without a job to gain some 

employment time. It seemed at Hvst tliat this would work; however, the 
i' amount of planniuR done by this instructor cxid the nature of the student 
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this was not carried through. We never got off the ground with forming 
a cfliapany to produce, sell, and distribute the wood duck houses. I think, 
however, that this might work with a new group of students, more time 
fipent in planning, and better organization by the instructor. 
IV. COSY OF TIIE HOUSES; We purchased our materials from a local lumber company 
and were fortunate to have a local benefactor pay the costs. Currently, 
each wood duck house costt; five dollars Lo build. This would vary graatly 
depending on the location, type of wood, and rising lumber costs. It might 
be possible to pick up materials free by contacting local contractors or 
lumber yards. » 

V. MATSllIALS Kr^TjDED: We purchased the following materials to build tan wood 
duck houses; 

120 linear feet of 1- x 12" - #3 Cedar 
5 linear feet of 24" Aluminum Screen wire 
8 lbs. of 8d Galvinized nails 
10 pair of 2" hinges 
2 dozen 2- x 10" F-H Wood Screws 

Added to this list would be sheet metal to cover the !!oles and stapples 

to attach the ^d.re. I think that cur screen had too small of an opening. 

Make sure that the screen has at least 1/4" openings. 

VI. rRCCEDlRS ; We cut all the materials in the school workshop and assembled 

them in our classroom. The plans we used are contained on page #8 of this 

booklet. A total of tan students worked on the project. The remainder of 

the students sat around or did other school work when we assembled the 

houses. Try to not have too many students in the wood shop with you - 

too many people get in your way and it can be hazzardous. To assemble the 

houses you should have a 1/4" drill, a drill bit to start nail holes and 

not split the wocd, a countersink for tapping screws for the top, hammers, 

screw drivers, stappler and stapples, and x<rater proof glue. 
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The actual procedure for assembly of the houses should be: 

1. Place the 6 pilcces of v70od on the table top. (Top, bottom, two sides, 
front, back.) 

2. Staple the srveen to the inside piece of \:ooA. 
3# Drill nail h'^las in both siu- pieces. 

4. l)2:ill nail hc7.es for the bottom. 

5. Gluo and n£il bottom onto sides. 
6* Dvill b?.ck piece. 

7. Glue and naiJ. bach into position. 

8. Prill and place on both hinges to top and back. 

9. Ccunter sink both f;crews on the top piece. 

10. lu.'itall both screX'/s, 

11. Drill holes in back piece of lumber for attachment to trees. 
12# Fat wood shavings o": se.w dust into box. 

13. D?:ill three drain holes in bottom. 

VH. UNIT' P7JVNS FOR MA^:7.KG VJOOD TUCK HOUPJvS: 



1st Day - 



2nd Day 



3rd Day - 



1) Introduce basic ideas to the students. 

2) Enr>lain x-nat the houses are and thttir purposes. 

3) In:^.roduc3 ccr^paiiy formation if you choose to form one. 

4) I'lst dtfjererit ra^eas that rtudents need to study. 

5) PcV;s out \7rittan material contain^.d in this unit. 



1) Ta?s.k to each cf the students about whC'. they did, in 
r6io;ards to the r.ssi'jrjr-'ant atcveo 

2) Send st'jdc-nts to libiriry , V70od shop, biology teachers. 
The students should folio-:? up on these areas. 



1) Br\n? out plans for houses. 

2) Df.ncuss ■;chat V7Cod ducks arc and their habits. 

3) Chow movie on wood dtzcks. (Both movies m^y be rcsnted from 

Kinne-ipolis Public Library) 
A» Kcod^i^ ck Wa ys - 20 minutes, color, on the life 
cycle of wood ducks. 

B. Wocj Dvck World * 30 minutes, color, on a study 
of wood ducks. 



4th Day - 



1) Cut materials in wood shop. 



5tli, 6th, 7th, and 8th Day - 

1) Assemble wood duck houses. 



9th and 10 th Day - 

1) Rjt wood duck houses up. 
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VJoA^ksheet Given to the Students: 



^^ f>£> Wood'^ AsgiRumcnts for Friday 

The follc:^?:lng is a list of things that 1 want you to do this Friday: 

1st Hour Nomination coimittee: Tg^ to be c oTnpleted>^--come up vzith at least 

one name for each job listed from your class 
They oon^t have to agrfie \^ith your selection 
but should be the besc person for the job^ 

John Carroll 
Larry Cope land 
Dave Foss 
Barry Libson 

1st Hour Infonnation Conmittee: Taj5k_to.b«. coTi\pJjDjicd"-^ up with a 

suinmary of the reading material assigned. 
Present this to the class in the last 
10 minutes of the period* 

Ron Nafstad 
Linda Kystrom 
Frank Zirapher 



Dennis Rundquijit - wrk on sales list 
Kevin Gartner - work on duties list 
Jon Schleusner - V7ork on duties list 
Johnny Marty - work on lumber list 
Doa .Rogers - V7ork on hnuse plans 
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This V?<9rkshe€t roay be used if n co mpa ny Is forrned ; 

WRGICSEEET FOR ECTH CUSSES Friday, March 16, 1973, 
NOMIKATIOKS FOR OFFICERS: 

President: „ 



Vice ^ 

President : 



Secretary: 



Construction 
Foreman: 



Terry Bloora and Don Rogers: Attach house plans and material lists 

Kathy Nelcon, Peg Bury, Dennis Runqulst: Attach poster list, pamphlet format 

P.R. contacts* 

Doug Halvcr^on and Johnny Marty: Places to purchase lumber: 



2. ^ ' • 

3. 

4. ^ 

5* ^ ^ 

Jon Schleusner and Kevin Gartner: attnch list of duties for the nbove 

officers plus what you think the duties 
of the salesman and laborers should be.**. 
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Minnesota Dp.partmenc of Conservation 
Division of Game and Fish 



How to :3uild A Next Box for Goldeneyes and Wood Duck. 

Port'^: l^Zill'tT^^^^^^ «;uc. species, it provides a hi.U 

pedes are not present. ^''^^^^'^^^ ^^"^ l^untxns on soaie areas at times when other 



nestifrtan^el' jr^h'V'°J^r """"''t ''^^^ r>roviic6 f.r chen:. Their 

Itasca! W^ichlnrt^ur f state; including Cass.^.^jL.i. 
nest alonj. tre larLev filh L « , , ' . ^'"^^^^ ^"'^ ^^^^ counties. ai,ev 

.by prc>vid<ng nen; l^T . " t?^"'''' '^'^^^'^ enjojinent of the out-of-doors 

/ a.a_ng nenv tor.es and having goldeneyes nesting in their ynrdd. 

lieht do.s not leak U throuL vSthoferor ""^'^^i^'^^ l^'^ber so that 

elliptical In shape an<< aurttea^!re «rf on ^"^^^ '^"^'^ 
4^inches. The entrant h^Ae sS be 18 1 T"^"?^''.^^ ^•°'^i=^«"tal. 

This d.«l,n. when follc...d wirnic u^e l^J r ^ °^ 
to a quarter-inch mesh sc>^^n sWd b! T.l^ P'^"^^^^". A piece one-Gighth 

hole. This is used a-? a 1^1^^ ? ^ ,^ ''^''^ °" ^"^^'^'^ ^^1°^ the entrance 
About t..o o. th'fln^hes 6f :L ''^^ ^'^'^ ^f^"^' ^-'^^-"r,. 

m the ho. as nest .aterl.t! 'Llus^drnft ^r::^:^::^^^^^^^^^^ 

put ^To'"T^^^^^^^^ near lakes. They a. often 

Last'30 f;::*o;? t;rof%e .Sra\\\^^^^^^^ obstacles .r at 

In flight ♦ ^u.rnnce as Dxrcs have difficulty tnaneuverin; 

(Joldctieycs enter chimneys In ^ome In^aKUAc -tn . u r 
Here they often become trapped and die. cruld iSf a nesting cavity, 

nesting cavities. In the region vhe^ goS ne^es nesf^rJ! ^ ^^^^'^'^^f "^^utal 
crrripn nr hnvr\»,«^« ^i^#.u -« ? \ goi.ipneyes ncst It is recoiranended that a 

screen or hardware cloth device be put o^r the chimney to keep the birds out. 

The boxes can be Attached by naillne or «.PYft«<n» ^ , j 

backboard tn t-ha. ^^n„ "y uai iing or ^cte«tng th«5 »xtended portions of the 

oacKDoaro to the tree. Once nesting boxes ha^e been olacfc/' , 1 
care of them will Insure greatest use by goldrj^es Sou^^?«% 1? locatron, 

leaf nests in the bor.es which should be remover^ ^Ke snrir; ! l^'^'^T l< I . 
arrive. Occasionally, box... my have to be clea'Jd out sevel^^°" I a,""'' ^^""'^ 
use by squirrels . «^ «- -o.. out seven, times to dlscouieoge 

This same nest box can be us^ for wood ducks, <vxcept that v>,. dimensions 
of the entrance hole should be fimalUr. For wood due.^ the oval I^! ! eJ! 1^ 
be three inches high and four inches wid«. ' ^ ^t.trance should 

Prepared by 



Leon JohnsoTv, Game Biologist, Section of 
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LET'S LEND A HAMD 



Beyond that prcverblal shadow of n doubt, the vood ducU trulj' rates the 
honor of bcins called the "All -American" duck. A quick looh at the U.S. map 
doplctlnf; the breeding rapf;e of w.>od durkt shoiv's that this ia the only rajor 
species of the 4S cn t;he tcitiner.t vhose nnsU.r.z (and winccrlnR)rar.se i;: almost 
oil xv'lthin the borders of tl:e Daiicd States, ills popularity is also of All- 
Arcerican cftltbcr— rr.r.kin8 fourth in har\'cst statistics during the 1970 season. 

In edcUtJcn, this unicue duck also has earned th« title of "North Aunrica's 
Most Hcr^cone !I--.t:crfo'.v?.," v.v.o to tha drpue's brilUcrt raiiibcw plunjage. And, 
his. nesting habits ere also unucvui— with the chcice of a lif.me aite befnn in a 
cQ-'ity or e ho>.o «f a tree, rathar than on the fj^o^nd or a ''.v wa; --r. I.t'n 
because ct thn:;o un:>ou.il ncsUins f-aits that yoa can lend f.ha "AU-Aaerican" 
duck an ii'ij-orfsnt h :lp;.ng hund. 

Wood ducks readily accept noct houses that are properly tna,de and placed. 
Hest houses rltirlfned -^o c?.::':inato cc:ae of the nsst prf cation hsva the potential 
of provi':-.-." r.a;-nr nc ji: eif.C} tUav. natvrcl cAviaUz, 1:-. Ill v:cis, studies 
liav'a shor.-. tha'; only 17 pcrr.-".it o.V the rood C\.S< n-.s^-^ in :--.tturr.i cavitites 
wer;^ sucffit sfu;., t;hc-.:-v53 71 porcc.-.c of the ncci:n in v.ctal bcuscs wtro succes.'jful. 

Two basic types of tnaterial.'s rre suitable ?or «crd duck hou^Hr-?; vood and 
taccal. A house aade from either -.nicer Ir.l has certain advantages or: dirtt-vantajjes 
ova-.- the other. The vood hr-ace is r.oro readily acaci'/ied by wood ducks » but tne 
metal hocs3 provides t-.ha st-..?or nest sii-c 

Raccocns are responsible for lihe greatest destruction of wood duck nests. 
Next to the raccoon, fox cruivre?.s are the grsr.test cause of wood duck nest 
pra-'-^tion in nr.ny a-,re^s. if. ia J-lfl^icul!: to prevent fcx ce;uirrels frcai rntering 
wood isrst houses, but rests in matil houses a;:-? practically iirnune to th£ir 
dapiredaticns. K:\src fcs squii-rels pose no problems, wood houses are rcco-r.merided; 
wliera fo>: squinreis occur in nurjbe--s, metal houses are rr.cci,taendsd. 

HOOD KEST BOX 

The wood duck nest bcx rhown in th« plan is simple and can be nadc by any- 
one handy with s;ools. The box has an cJliptioal operlr.g designed to U<-'£p out 
raccoons, '.."he oi^ening should be ciada exactly as shovn if it is to .?.dmit vrocd 
duck hens but e::clude vocccons, A circular opening, . if Jarge enoujjh to adtaxS 
vood duck hens, will also r.-JoiCt rp.ccoons. Bull snakes am ccraetitnes a prob..cn 
In wood hou.«5es. VJhsre bull snakes are abundc:.t, metal houoes are rscoiCTended. 

The her. s].m.U be icade of roiir.h-cut lejnhi»r, C7?rsss is best, but fir ray 
be used ii' it ia painted with a '.^ood preservative. T.^e rough— c-tt lutrbcr enables 
young wood ducks, recently hatched^ to cljmb to the entrance. Ir dressed lur=per 
is used, hardware cloth should be placed inside the ^font of the boa, below tne 
opening, to servo as a lad;icr fov young ducks. 
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METAL HEST BOX 



and 2nr:ul:\lZ:' ^J^-^^^ --l ^Unde.. 12 inches i„ ,i...... 

Because of its greater durabU. L f * ''^'^^ i« 15 inches high, 

fcr the bottom. The metarpllte ^.n K \f preferred to a wood plate 

metal scrcv73. ^^^^^ soldered into place, or held in place by 

ones t r1cl'i'Se':Sn"e'^^^^^^^ °" "^^"^ - - ™od 

but not raccoons. ^"'^'^'^"^^ °f raccoons. The niet«i surface deters squirrels 

°J J'^^^ "^'^^'^ hours old. 

front, between the ^.^rZ^'OT^ J'!''^''''' ^^-^^ i« recon:.^ended on the inerior 
«ut. ^'''"''^ ^"'^ bottCTs, to enable the ducklings to dims 

LOCATION OF KEST HOUSES 

attracU^e'tr^he'bLd':?' w^S ll^'f'^ ''Tt' ^^^^ °^ ^'^^^^-^ 

woody cover t:xthin a fo^ feJt of ^i r. r^" "'^"^ ^'^^^ overhanging 

both, which are partieUv inl^f,- f f ^"'^ ^^^^'^^ 

breeding season. ^ inundated, at least during the early part of the 

succe!s?.ai;.''?Se.';oIr!w'° ""T previously nested 

season. and^viSntfJ tiei:an?nfs%M''' -"gregate early'in the breeding " 

are prone to seek ne s t s ites ^n f ^vof H "'"^'^ '° ^ucks 
had an abundance o^^J^t^ 1:":^:^^^'' " 

level!°"^^:r:^1e1 o^rjeld's^L^rar: I'V °^ ^^^^-^ — 

or nietal pos^s driven firmly into the botSm^' ^^^'"'''^ °" 

The trunks of trecq fvom «-v^ • ^ f 
^hore, provide suitabirsiterfor JofS '° ^'^^^^ '^h^ 

paratively open stands of ^a^re tre^^ ^'S P^^"^ ^" 

rate of occupancy than housef olacpd ? f large, spreading linbs have a higher 
dently prefer to fly to Seir Kstf "'f °^ ^^^^^ 

on large horizontal litri>s near th^irnfc^^ a relatively open canopy and t« perch 
In open areas was dor......^.::: 7.:^ 8^^^^ preference for nest sites 

standing in vater. Kest Sntl ^i^" ""^''^ °" trees 

than those placed on live tre^« w! ^'"'"'^ ''■^''•*' ^^^^ ^^'^ ^ ^^Gher rate of use 

shielded by saplinps or ovS^n:. T ""^f '° ^^^^^ selecting houses that nr^ 
insecurely as to Se on contact! ' ' "^"""'^ ^"^^^^^ ^° 

housesXtw erect^J'-: Z't' ^^^"1*= ^-^ling h-«> nest 

:n such 8.-o.pinJs hou'er shou^d'^K T "IT'' "^'^ ^^^^e than 40 acres, 
of one ov two per acre): ^ """^ y^^^'" 

apart (a density 
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START A WOOD DUCK KESTING BOX PROJECT 
DOKALD WAGNER 

The wood duck, generally considered the handsomest of all waterfowl, is un- 
usual in that it noraially v.eccs in tree cavities. These ducks frequent wooded 
margins of lakes, ponis, and stracmc:; the tree cavities used for nesting are found 
mostly in t^ld, largo trees a-'.i, in aany places, such trees close f) water are 
scarce. Because of its willingneac to accept artificial nest sites, we are able 
to provide an essential part of its breeding requirements by puttingg up nest 
boxes. A wood duck nest bos prograffi is wortm-'hile "do it j'ourself" ccnservation 
project, particularly if youth are involved in the activities. 

The birds learn toi use nest bo:c3s; it may take a few years to get local wood 
ducks accv-stosod to them. However, once the hens use then they will return or 
"horns" to nest in the saue box the mxt year, providing they sur\'ive the hunting 
season and other hazards. Young he;^s also tend to "heme" to the region in which 
they were reared. It also appears that young reared in a nest box are much pore 
likely to select a nest br.x when they reach breeding age than are birds hatched 
in natural cavities. They have, during the first few hours after emerging from 
the egg, bcccme ' imprinted" to nest boxes and ro.gard them as proper homes. Thus, 
both "hQraj.ng" of adults, and "imprinting" of young incceares the use of nest boxes. 

At the turn of the century the wood duck was n^ar extinction but protection 
from hunting allowed it to make a remarkable come-b:ic:c. Nest box usuagfi and 
breeding ropulations m?.y increase rapiUiy in areas v.hich supply the other habitat 
needs of the birds. V?e can raise more by building nsst boxes and rutting them up 
where the ducks are apt to use them. 

Nest boxes have long been used for wood ducks. They vary in materials used and 
design to suit them to the quality of habitat in the birds' diverse breeding range 
(largely the eastern half of the United States and the Pacific Coast Statts sruth 
to centx-al California). A well-built box made of cypress lumbei.-, galvanized sheet 
metal, or aluminum may last 25 years of longer. It can be mounted on special 
predator-'proof posts near or over vuter. Ho->-'CV->-, prcpe;-?v built wooden J'^'^^s 
attached to tr. -.s prc-ri-ie a p,cr.d sc^rtiv-g poii.r. Satis feccory Doxes can be built 
lasting 3 to 10 yea-.s, for S5 or less for mal:c-.rial and labor, using rousn-cut 
pine, sprace or cedar lumber. 

How, it is time to get started and build the box. You will need a handsaw, 
a hananer, and a wood auger, a key hold saw for cutting the entrance hold and a 
metal shears fcr cutting thn galv5ir\ised sheet metal mspk. I'he ma^k prevents 
raccoons from gvAniPg cntr-.nca in.-.o the box by gnawi:,'? the !:ole Lr-f^er. Just 
get some well-i:--r.3o:;ed 1 by 12 inch bocrds, a good supply uf 8 or 10 penny 
galvanized nails, and a sheet of 26-£augo galvanized metal and go to work. To 
determine the atr-cunts of n.;terials for fi-^-ch box, follow the suggested construction 
plans. Tne box should be 25 inches dec]> -/ith a 3 by 4 inch elliptical entrance 
located 17 inches above, the bottom. Poorly n3ade nest boxes (thoic allowing easy 
access to predators) are d^^ath traps for nesting ducks. The de.-jign given will 
exclude most raccoons. A piece of k inch har-lware clcth or window screen, 
approximately 6 inches wide, extending from fche entrance to the nest basin must 
be securely attached to t'r.e insi-^o of the box. This ssrves as a ladder on whicn 
ducklings can get a toe ho--: to clir.:b out of the bos afto.r hatching. Since wood 
ducks do not carry nesting -v'itevi:i3 , 3 to 5 iv.:;hos of v7ood shavings «?r other 
suitable material must be presided in the bottom of the box. To keep the nesting 
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Start a W^d Duck Nesting Boa Projeit 



material from getting too ^^et, four, quarter in^^h drainage holes should lift bored 
through the bov.tom* You- iiuy wanl' co troat the bottoTi \<rith a wood preservative 
(on-a which is noninj'-rious. to duJvS) or paint the box to increase its life 
expectanc^y* 

For best results, the nest box should be placed about 20 feet above the 
ground preferably near old^ mature hardwood t?oes. The entrance hold should 
be easily visJ.Me to Che dvcks vl.th a clear f:Y^7ay to it, Uood cjuclcs prefer 
the smsl'lcr wooded po'^ds end stro/^'is, pi^rticularly v;here the water is quite 
weedy a: c vhe- o aqu-r.tic insects a:;e abundent. Nest >oxes chould be installed 
near such aro-ic. To put the bc;^ vp^ a safe ladder a.in a hr.lper are essential. 
S^nce the bad: board i^rojewHS al^.n^r^ and bclo^-? i:he nc-'t box^ the tabs sticking 
out on the ends will do for nailing the box to the cree. It is suggested that 
several holes be drilled iv these tabs to take the nails. Easy does it, take 
your tirj»:j <and ^jake sure the box is securely atrached to the tree and easily 
accessible for future maintenance ♦ 

It should be inspected at least once a year, pr^nerable shortly before 
the bir-'S return to nest. At t\\<n time repairs can be mr;ce, debris cleaned out, 
wood shavings loosened, and fre?h vi:aterial ardr.d, A hing-.d ©r removable top 
secured by hooks or springs will holp gx*eatly in m^-^ J.nten^^ r-ce. Wat is more, 
you cr.tr • ome cU'Ound now and then and eujoy yvttr nesting birds. Do not worry 
about rhe ducrCilngs rtectir.g huru cy fai'J.ing f-^'om tl:>? box /.G feet to thv^ gcouud, 
th'^y siiTiply bounce a-^d then line-up to follow the hen to the nearest water. 
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APPENDIX V 

Conununity Career Center Report on Activities 
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WHO ? Kli/J?? lillY??? WHERE??? HOW??? UiiO? WHAT?? KHY??? WliLRE??? 



THE COMMUNITY CAREER CENTER is a drop-in Center located at 7695-42nd Avenue Korih 
in space provided by the Kc\< Hope Village Council. The Center is one of five phases 
of the CAUhlikS PROJECT is lUst-rict 281. It is funded by the federal government 
through the Minnesota Env.i 3 onrr.ontal Sciences Foundation, 

The Center t^crvcs the residents of District 281 with priority given to students who 
have i ntern .'Pted or ternr iifntcd tfioir seco^'idary IcIhdoI^ ed ucation . 

The Center staff helps the student to identify his/her needs and concerns and to work 
out a plan of action to meet these needs and concerns. Contact is maintained \;ith the 
studeia; inost liave two ov mor^ counseling conferences and a nurnber of follov;-up 
conferences and/or phone contacts. Most students give priority to obtaining a job, 
followed by educational and occupational counseling when they feel ready to consider 
choosing a career. Many of these students arc in alternative educational prograi.;s 
operating outside of District 281. 

ALL residents of District ?81 are Kclcor.ic at the Center. To encourage use of the 
Center, hours durir.- March have been exteiided: 8::S0a.iu, to 9:00 p-m. , Moadays 
through Thursdays, and S::;0 a.^a. to 5:00 p.ia. on Fridays. 

The Center has identified a variety of ro^ourccb aval 1 able in the Tv/in Cities area 
so if the services needed are not availi-bJe at tlic Center, the individual is referred 
to another individual, agency or institution for help, 

jjljY IS THE CrfjfER flEChSSAjyi^? Because people need a place to go to put it all togetlier. 
Most people do not have a place to go - so the Center provides a place and extends 
guidance arid counseling services into the comunity. 

WHO REALLY USrS THE CEHT ER? Since October about three hundred people, approximately 
one hundred fifty of that nuiaber are teen-agers. The others include young adults 
who are trying to decide onaa career, Viet Nam War Veterans trying to re-establish 
themselves, housewives who wish to re-enter the labor market, and college students 
(some graduates) who need .to reconsider their career choices'- 



HjjAr CAN YOU DO? Encourage anyone who is no longer in a secondary school to contact 
the Center. This includes all residents of District 281 regardless of age who might 
be able to use the services of the Center. 

THK TELl-PHOXH KUMBF.R IS 5:S3-5^04. Hotline, 330. 



STAFF 

DON JOilANSEij, Project Director 
BETTY OLSOH, Centor Director 



LYMDA GOOnv/IN, Job Counselor 
AUDREY STRANDBERG, Intern 
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District 281 Career Fair 
March 8. 1:30 to A p.m. 
Cooper Auditorium and Gym 



PROGIl^vM 

1:10 to 1:30 p.m o..«.,*.o«.. Cooper Music Department^ 



1:30 p.m. Dr. Leroy Hood , Auditorium 

Welcome and Introduction 

2 p.m. Career Exl)ibits o.o..«.*c...o,«. Gym 

(Coffee .served) 

3 p.m. Con^n-issionor Hov;ard Casmoy *...,...o.»». <>.•.• /uiditorlum 

Careers: Key to the Future 



VJIL\T IS CAREER DEVFLOPi^nCNT? 

Career dcvelopn^ent is n process that is closely related to human devel opuienL. 
Career experiences offer us, a chance and a reality to test v;ho v;e are in reJation- 
ship to otl^.cr people and things. Work, in this frame of reference, moans the in - 
tegratic>n of self and society and includes endeavors that offer psychological ro- 
vards as well as iponey. Self developnient through career develop'mont involves tha 
valuing of d(u".ni.',s and feelings as v/ell as the thinking: processes of humans. Career 
education links school subject content to people at work and hunianizes the e3uca- 
tional process. It serves as feedback to the teachers as to the relevance of their 
content to student needs. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF DISPIAYS 
Amistrong Career Center 

Career Curriculum Writing Teams in Various Areai 

Cooper Career Days 

Cooperative Education Program 

Community Career Center 

Con^munity Education 

Consumer llomemaking 

District 287 (Secondary and Adult) 

Environmental Science Center 

Hosterman Career Project (School V/ide) 

Sandburg Career Exploration 

The World oi Construction 

Tlu: World ol ManuJ ac!;u}-ing 
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THE CO^L^IU^jITY CARliCR CENTER 

A Statistical Report on CCC use From 
October 4, 1972 to May 3, 1975 

The Conmiunity Career Center drop-in office, located at 7695-42nd 
Avenue North, is donated by the Village of Kew Hope. It is staffed by 
Miss Betty Olson, a certified counselor drawn from the District staff, 
and by Miss Lynda Goodwin, a Career Resource Technician with a back- 
ground in job placement. 

A. Total dropouts from District: 256 

(Total includes 18S) from the 
1972-73 school year.) 

B. There are at least 5 contacts per individual made eitJier at 
the office, at a home visit, or by phone. 

DROPOUTS: 

C. Who returned to regular day school: 21 

D. In alternative educational prograjns (outside of district): 57 

E. In GED prep or passed: 19_ 

F. In North Hennepin State Junior College: 4 
» G. In Vocational-Technical Institutes: 5 

H. In Military: 3^ 

I. Working (full or part time): 105 

Total number dropouts involved in: 

AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRA.M: 106 
OTHERS: WORKING (full/part time) : 105 

J. Graduates : 58 

K. North Hennepin State Junior College dropouts from District: 21^ 

L. Miscellaneous: 4_2 
• * (Includes; adult women returning to work or school; veterans; 

aduUs wanting to change jobs; inschool people wanting to dropout.) 

M. TOTAL NUMBER OF PEOPLE CCC IS PRESENTLY WORKING WITH: 357 >^ 
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Tlin COMMUKJTY CARPJIU Cl-.NTl-.R 
A Report of the New Reform 1 Services for Dropouts 

The Coi-mniiiy Career Center is a drop-in office located at 76t\S - 43nd Avcime 
North which places nany services at the disposal of the cor.;munily with priorjt)! 
oi ven to studcMit V;ho_ have Jjitei^upt <:'d_oi;_U'rjMiin^^^^^^^^ 

clTirion'. ^fToThcTVorclVr, fl serves the droiu)Tits'*i VoI;i Rohb'ins'da Ic Area Sciiools. 'iho 
natiTfe of the. service will be revealed in this report uhich addresses itself to an 
examination of the dropout problem, an explanation of v:ho and v.hat is hein^: done 
to resolve il, a documentation of these efforts and a discussion of the cost of 
the services. 



DROPOUTS 

Kho Are They? 

- Uayr.ond is a member of a minority group vho has lived in 
foster ho:nes and has a history of general l roub3e:::akini>. 
lie also has a serioiis rciading prohleu. He just didn't 
like schoor. ..he left... to do nothing. 

- Mark was bored, school lacked challenge for him, he 
became defiant of its regulations and subsequently 

'developed serious erug problems. '*I just couldn't hack 
school," he said. 

- Marie's parents were divorced, living with other relatives 
she developed a kind of maturity not typical of her peers 
becoming ultimately a troublemaker. She was unsatisifcd 
with traditional educational programs which offered her 
limited allerr*atives . 

. - Don was a bright personality who enjoyed excellent relations 
with both peers and parents » But he was bored and he became 
clever' at manipulating the system until it caught up with him. 
lie was told to leave. 

It is important to remember that the overwhelming majority of youngsters remain 
in school. Hnrollnent for the three senior high schools as of April 12, 1975 is 
6,162. These schools have many programs which appeal to and satisfy a wide range 
of student needs. This means that they do recogni:ce diversity within the popul-ition 
they serve. However, for many reasons they cannot provide for one hundred percent 
and it would be unreasonable to expect them to. 
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What l-aclors Create A Dropout? 

During, thin current schpo) year ][)0 students are InoKn to havo (hopped onl of 
Rohhinsdale Area Schools as of April 12, There are perhaps 15)0 diVf^ruit 

reasons for uhy this has happened. Making generalizations about causes is thus 
somcuh:it risKy* However there are some factors tliat do stand out and are wonii 
noting* 

Dropouts: 

- are hasscled by irrelevant school offerin^iS, and are frustrated 
and distracted by conflicting value sets 

- often are greatly troubled by a poor hoi::e environment and find 
that their concern for it interferes with their education 

- in some cases have learning difficulties which tlie schools are 
incapable of dealing with at such a late date 

- may view a job and an income as having priority over an education 

- can be so troubled by a nuin1)er of persona] growth things that they 
can no longer function in the school setting 

- are confused by the fact tliat they do not know what they want to 
be and tliis is further complicated by their inability to sort out 
choices. 

Surely, tliere are other outstanding reasons why youngsters leave school, 
Possibly those who are still in would have additional points of view about whv their 
friends leave. 



Why Should We' He Concerned? 

Tliere are several kinds of concern people have about the dropout problem. 
Following in no particular order of importance are several of them, • 

- because dropouts can be a potential source of societal problems 
placing a financial burden on the community in terms of higher 
levels of unemployment, welfare, crime, and additional .demands 
on our beleaguered social service agencies 

- because dropouts represent a potential waste of valuable human 
resources since, chances are, their limited education will never 
permit them to make a real contribution to their community in 
return for its services to them 

- because dropouts stop attending school they represent a financial 
loss to the district in terms of potential state aid money not 
received. Currently the scliool district receives state aid of 
$1,050 for every seconda^^y student for a full year of attendance. 
'Jliat amount is reduced in proportion to non-attendance. One 
hundred ninety dropouts could represent nearly $200,000 in lost 
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State aid if ihcy left iJcliool early in the year. (]!)72-3 
$7.S0 per piijij] unit, secondary stutionts •■ 1.4 pnpi] nnils. 
New levels have not been sol by J op,i ;-.la1 ors for ]J;7.^-.1.3 

- bccauso dropouts may bo indicntors of institutional failures. 

The nalnre and the jnpl ications of each of the forcv.oin}; concerns should 
sungest that no one can afford to dismiss tho dvopout problci.i as a ninor one. 

What Can He Mono? 

With all tho prop.rnms and services available, dropouts still occur. Manv 
school diiiricts profess concern but few do anythlnj; positive. Rohbinsdale ha>; 
befiun to shew responsibility tov.ard its dropouts. Tiie followinp. case study is 
ji composite picture of how a dropout can be helped by concerned snd responsive 
people - an this case tho Community Career Center .-.taff and those in the various 
referral agencies with whoMi the Center has contact. 

A Ca,*-e Study 

Tom is .seventeen, lie dropjjcd out of school this uock because "it's too 
much of a hassle," and "1 wasn't learninp. anythinj- important." lie would like a 
job that pays v.ell so hn can [wt .some "wheels." lie can use tlie fair.ilv car bi-t 
tliat's "just not ofien enouf.li." 

Tom does not want to return to high school; he has thouglit about "loarn'r.-' 
a trade or somelliinp,. " 

Tom is presented with all of the possibilities available to him, including 
educational altci natives such as our nipjit school, South lligli Night School, the 
Work r..Ki)ericnce/.\-io!,t School l>roor;„;i and the GIU) (General Ikl'ucati'onal Hovel o].r.cnt 
tost for hijih school equi valency)--the latter not available until Tom is 19 or 
until his class graduation date. 

Tom is not interested. .No pressure is exerted on him to choose any alternative. 

Tom does elect to take a brief forty-minute job application skills unit in 
which he learns how to fill out job aj.pl ications,' liow to be interviewed, how to 
follow-up after applying for a job, etc. T)ie job counselor gives him ideas and 
leads on where to look for cmploNnient. 

A card with a few brief notes on 'I'om is filed and marked "Follow up (date) , 
u.sually a contact is made a second time within two weeks of the first mecFin],'."""''" 

Two week follow up: Tom is discouraged, hasn't been able to find a job. We 
talked to his job counselor at Manpower; he will try to lielp us with Tom. Ai-e is 
H problem. 

Ten days later, Mr. D. called from Manpowcr--Jones Plastic may be hirino 17 
year olds. Called Tom with information. 
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Thvoo d;iyi> Inter: Tom is Wvorking 11:00 P.M. - 7:00 A.M. shift at pjiistics 
company at ^l.S.'i per hour, l-ollov; iij) in one iiiontlj. 

Two weeks later: Tom called, concerned about Inr. Inf.li school diploma. 
I:ncnura<tcd Tt^m and his parent to come to the Center. Appointment set for 
Vt'edncsllay evciiinp,. 

Conference with Tom and parent:>: Al) educational alternatives arc outlined 
and dincussed. Parents ex)>re.ssed interest in luiviny; Tom attend South llirj: Kj^'.ht 
School proj;ram for four evening.'^ a wctck. Tom says lie won't j^o for four nij'.hts, 
lie believes two nij'jits ai'e cnougli to beoin with. Since Tom is working',, lie wanis 
to try the Work Hxpcrience Proj'.ram/Xi pjit Scliool program at the J,akc Street Sohool. 
This could also cut down on tlie distance traveled and tlic niglUs the family car 
would be in use. Some tine is s])cnt uorkinj; out a program for makinj; up five 
crcditf*, including one hnglisli and one .Social wliich Tom will take later at Soutli 
Uii\h Scliool . If Tom completes tlic proj;rams as outlined or elects to rcturri to 
District 281 next fall, lie will be sliort one credit wliicl) may be made up by 
carryijig six courses or attending our evening scliool program* 



nil: COMMUNITY CAUKllR CHNTilR 
What Does It Do? 

As might be gathered from tlie foregoing case study, the C.C.C. is actively 
involved in heljung otiiers Make decisions rehUed to careers, euucation r.nd pe:'5,>na] 
adjustment* This is essentially a process of hel])ing students !*elp tiicmsclves. 
Most of its visitors as indicated are droj^outs. It has identified four working 
priorities wliieh are listed below and wliich have evolved out of two years of 
intensive experience with dropouts. 

1* Job development. Tlie majority of visitors to the Center seek 
iiimiediate emplo)onent, 

2. nducatioTial counseling. Paradoxically, dropouts often request 
help in locating alternative educational routes. 

3. Personal counseling. As indicated previously in this report, drop- 
outs are people witli concerns and wliile tliey request assistance 

in securing jobs, often a more significant form of lielp may be 
to examine their concerns and effect tlie adjustment needed. 

4. Career counseling. Many Center clients need help in matching 
interests and abilities to the job options. 



Who Does It? 

The C.C.C. is staffed by two individuals; one. Miss Betty Olson, is a certified 
counselor, drawn from the District staff. Tlie other. Miss Lynda Goodwin, is a 
Career Resource Technician witli a background in job ])lacement . Togotlier, tliese 
two staff a small office donated to the project by the Village of New Hope. U is 
located in the old New Hope Village Hall apart from any scliool building and is thus 
not obviously associated witli tlie Uobbinsdalc Area Scliools. This location has sojnc 
important advantages mainly that ^'turned off** students enter tliis office more frcoly 
than they would a school building. 
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Mow Docs It Fiinct ion? 

The crfoctivcnoss of thy Contor is dh-cctly rcl.-.tccl to iho close- c<™n icf i 
) enjoys v.'Uh school di strict c.-n.nsc-. >rs sinco .l-siost all of the ciiopouts p hv 
he Center counsel or have boon rc-rorrc-d by I.istrict counselor. Uh-.n . c<.uu:..l<,;. 
Knowr. a stinlcnt v., about to tcrnin.itc, tb.o student js .-.pp^-jscJ of Uu- Center .mkI -i 
mny services. The counselor fills out a form that "jntroJuccs" the iWovoul to tiu- 
Center nml fovu-nrds it to hclty Olson. Ms. Olson atlcMpts 3 .n-ned i t e onin-t 
the dropout -.nv-jtinji hi,:, to visU the Center as soon as possible thus ensurjn.. 
iJttJe tJiiie l.'ipse between tcruiinal i on nnd intcrvjcu-. 

Without .school district roferi-als, the Center would have p-eat difficullv 
locatjnr Jts potential clients. iMopouts in turn could be "spinninR their v.^i-cls" 
in .search 0. job.s alternative .schools or other help. -Jhe school coun.'^elor "i> 
a catalyst in thi .s system act in^. to direct and hasten the envaycncnt between the 
dropout and the Career Center. This role is a crucial one;' the succr^. of the 
j.ro{.r.-nn hinges upon it. Ikaty Olson has expressed appreciation for t.he cooperation 
She has rocovcd. * 



!It!L^J4£lll!]'J'I2Jt^!J * Client 

Once dropout 5r ulcntificd, the principal role of tl.c Crn-ccv Center is to 
help hin cre:;lc u brich^o bctuoen the school ami v.'Drl; environ-ncnt . As invlicatod 
previously its first priority is to respoi^^ to tho need ])rc:sonted by the droDcuit 
when ho first comes throuf.h the door. In ii\'iny c.f*scs ih? need is for n job tluu; 
the stciff hns established coni.icts with cK.ployers «nd cv..ploy;i:ent a5;enc3es. It 
receives a nunber of unsolicitoJ job orders frou many coi:miniity sources. Obtajr.iui,: 
a job is one thine?, Maintainin.r, it and feeling good about it are also i:/.nortant. 
To that end tlio Center st si ff feel that iob development rather than placeucnt sKevUd 
be ojnphasiiLed. To the dcfirec that they can, Center . staff : 

- find out wiuit kind of previous work experience the droi)out has 
had, Hvcrythinp. conceivable is important includjnf, babysitting, 
nioKing lawns and i):;per routes. 

- explore what a dropout wants- to do includini* testing for career 
interest and aptitude. Many do not know what they want to do but 
they do know how much they want to be i>nid, 

- he]p them exauine realistic choices n terms of past experience, 
interests, need for future schooling, urgency of need and skills 

- provide them with job application skills if needed 

- place dropouts in the job most appropriate for now or refer to an 
appropriate agency 

- follow up on the dropouts' progress 
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In the p-occss of job cU-vclopincm , civopouts have -in opportuni t v to sh-ro 
their perception of thcr.isclvc-.s of uor.!. ami ihcir future with both' Ccui or -IT 
Often those conversations uncover sowo person.i] orov.th prolilcms wliich rro ;i]>;o 
dealt Kith. 

In a nuiiihor of cases Center visitors arc aotuallv seeking more educr.t io-i Um 
do not knoK uhat is available. Center staff expand educational poss ih i I j t i o-. 
and interest and have successfully placed former dropouts in a number of schooJ.s. 

Career and educational counseliv.j are services provided to tiie entire 
coi!i;iiunity. To augment coinisel inr; , the Center staff enra:-e in so-ne e'.ci>p:<tioi)-.l 
aptitude and interest testin«. V^o GATB - General Aptitude Test l;:::tcry - the 
OVIS, S/'RO.\G and Kuder instriir.ent s are the principal testing devices u-.ed '\ 
combination of ter>t results, personal report and counselor evaluation provide a 
bas3S for identj tying possible career or educai.ion options. 

Uelationskip to Cq]C'jiiy7jJ:-^>]r. Ouoics 

The general procedure outlined abov-.- for the dropout or otiicr clients is an 
ideal process .-nd not always as straightforKard as described. Clients need hol'\ 
m many areas. Recognizing this, contacts have been wade witli a wide variety o'" 
coiiKuiMUty agencies and institutions. A complete list of those resources is anpendtd 
to this report. A sampling fono-.\s, 

1. I'lacer.iont Services 

A) State F)ep.-irti,ient of Manpo'.:er Services, Inc. 

B) As.sociatod Clerical Services 

C) Neighborhood You ill Corp 

D) N.Si' Volunteer Alert 

2. Educational Alternatives 

A) Vocational Schools 

i) Anoka 

ii) Suburban Hennepin 

iii) Vo. Tech. ?)::>, etc, 

B) Schools for High School Credit 

i) Pilot Outreach 

ii) Soutli Community School E.4.A,A. Program 

3. Miscellaneous Services 

A) B'Nai Brith 

B) Hennepin County Offices 

C) Drug Counselors, Psychiatrists, Psychologists, Social Workers 

A good working relationship with each of the many agencies and institutions 
listed here is vital to the Center's operation. Witli limited staff and finances 
the effect ]vencs«-. of the Center would be appreciably lessened if xhey did not liavc 
access to the services rendered througli other agencies. The Center is thus a 
central referral clearinghouse capable of placing its clients with an appropri.il e 
agency thereby relieving the client of tlie often confusing and e.\pens.ive ixjivr j enoe 
or locating the right peo])lc at the time wnen their help is most needed. Jhe 
(.enter is one of few (possib)v the only local referral agency) agencies in the 
metropolitan area performing this kind of servico. 

er|c 
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I .enter staff Acco.-dn,, 1o the sta/f.. solf-r.port ir, on tl,o J„c,-ea.c. Co t ' r 

records rovo.l that- n.ny conio back in ;.c-rson lo rclau- tboir cxp.ricnoos :.,>d 

I fee .nys ind.cruno the quality of the rapi.ort cstahiisluHl b- tvien Ma(T rlioV 

I hhothor by soH-report or staff foJ]ow-u)., lI.o Cc-nt.cr needs and want, t; 1/ ■ ^ 

happens after a v.sU fo the office. It is a ..casurc of their erfectivc-u .s a nd' -- 

I way to dohK.)..-,cratc contjnuino concern for the v.elfare of tlio droi,oia. ' " 

1 In addition to its intensive work with dropouts-, the Center also serves the 

adult population in the following ways: 

[ - it can )Hit a limited nui:ibci of adults in touch with local 

employers 

I - it can counsel out-of-u-ork adults into new emplovment areas 

by providing them witli career information 

J - it can adr.!inister the CATB, OVIS, STRON'G and Kudcr tests wliich 

wall indicate general interest and aptitude in certain career 
areas 

i 

3 ~ It can provide tlicni v;iil, kncwlodoc al>out furtlior educational 

0])portunj t j 

I - it can teach theni ioh application skills 

- - it can refer rhcin ro otlicr agencies 

the month of .larch for purposes of test in<z whether or not adults Kouh! avail 
1 H services offered.. This pvogran. evolved out of a Kednesdav 

3 night open door policy. The results are still beinp, analysed however, it is 

certain that even jn^-; hours will attract more adults thus enabling the staff to 
I serve a bi'oader sector of the coninunity . 

^ What Are tlie Results? 

schnn^'i-M^^'l^ V ^^^^ ^'"^ ^'''^ -^'^ dropouts, n.ost all of which left 

school this calendar year. The results of Career Center counseling are as follows: 

1 Armstrong Robbinsdale Cooper 

St-,tus Population Population 
] Status _iL=A2L„ (_N.8^) (^^--81) 



1','orking 28 

In School 24 
Nothing 13 



37 36 

15 are working and 9 arc working and 16 ai'c working 

school i„ sciiool and in scIi'h.I 

31 31 

24 30 
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I'or purposes of record kceninj. cacli stntur. calcoorv is chocked soi^-.r:.i o] y for 
cad. student. 1-or example, for Avn.stron" • tl.c cLart ^l.oivs a tola] of {^N-'.-/ 
students in o.cl, of il,o first tv;o catcjjories. 1-iftccn studcni s l.avc "si' ',-s 

^^necorics for all sludc-nts anJ thm .s..!>; r .^t i n.- 
the total dual caler.ory students equals 2J4. Therefore, of the total o<- T/ 
dropouts reported by counselors to the Center, three have nov, been succesMul.v 
coiitactod. 

In soiiie cases working, students l-.ave acquired iobs without the lielp of the 
Center. Iknvevcr, the. Center is directly responsible for placem.n.t of .11 drop.uls 
in oilier educatjonal programs. ui'-jH.ui.s 

Thirty percent of the dropouts were doing nothing at tho time these data 
were co lectcd .Status chan<:es daily. The most significant results will be 
revealed in end-of-the year data since the dropout number decrea.'-.es to trickU- 
after the s)>ring vacation pci-jod. Therefore pre-vacation dropouts will h.-vc b^'cn 

hnil. ?nV'""', r.f"''"V '''^^ '••'^^"^ •"^'^••>' opportunities to explore 

both .iobs and furtlier education witli tliein. i^it- 

IVliat i3oes It Cost? 

At the present ti;iie Robbin.sdale does not directly bear the cost of tlie 
Cojnmunity Career Center since it is funded by the federal oovornn.ent. The operatin-. 
budget of the Center for the co>dn? fiscal is .$2.'..921. Thi.. can be broken dL.-n ' 
into two figures $2.^,621 in salaries and $^00 in .,-.a! er: al s and supplies i.-li-i--. 
.career resource ...averia-j s . iho Career Resource Technician po5-jt:on i-." for '1'^ ' " 
months while the Center Counselor's is for AA weeks. The Crr.ter will offer sep 
tlrroughout the .sumnor but on a more limited basis. 



sCCS 



Sunmary and Future Plans 

There i.~, a poster prominently displayed on a wall in the C.C.C. office which 
says People ai-e lonely because tlicy build walls instead of bridges." C.C.C 
Stan in a sense are arcliitocts whose mission is to help otlie- lesion and con-.tru-t 
the bridges needed to enter into productive community life. i.K-y are equipped with 
the maps and bluc,)rjnts of the profession which they use to help others spin the 
distance between confusion and self-direction. Their tools are wielded with a strong 
humanistic feeling about the net worth of the entire individual not simply the 
vocational part of a person. Consequently, while job acquisition is an immediate 
piiority for most clients, the "job is but one test of an individual's effectiveness 
m dealing witli Ins total environment" according to Betty Olson. 

Mc .^''^^%"f/'>'- '>-^P>'.i incidence of job dis.satisfaction among the nation's employed, 
Ms. OLson feels that it is the responsibility of the Career Center to take the 
individual where he is and in a cooperative effort chart a reasonable career 
course, including both education and job, based on a person's stated goals. Carer 
oncntatjon and goal setting, wise decision making and honest self-appraisal can 
lead to greater job satisfaction now and in the future. 
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WiJ] the Cciil o)' oncrni c next vcir"'' Yo<; hm i' o r,,i . .1 . , 
clcnr. Chnnc-nncd by ! „o pr.s.s o^l'^l ..ul t.'c^l;^:/ ro ^^^^^ 



- jnstnimtion of n "hotline" phone .innned by vol.ntocrs trninod 
to offer ccirccr occiipalionn] iMforinntion to all who call 

- increased advertiscnient of services 

- acquire and oper.ue a mjcroficJio system for job devcl oivaent 

" " frTopomV/°' returning to school and, wU.h parents 

■ roreT,Vn ^"^^"•'••''^^i^-^^ ''^•"^''"^•'-^ '^-'nch would discuss a parental 
role m the dropout situation. 

dld rnJ f nilr, • '^'■'■""'^""^l)- reasonoJ thai Ken was washcj up hcca.isi 

orJ,,:rrpj-.-r.^:;;ou:-L"';,:s.r^\;^^ 

i.U.a I5soii"";i'\^i,!;"'r'' 0^0..,,^., mssio,, to di.,pol .1,0 failure 

to t, c?oitt i^J ve T" " " ,«"""'-'<'^» i" ""Other year «iti, „olln,„: elr.e 

"itrM';w,,:;;:L'Li"i:?re:n'ho''^r™,"!^°'' "->">- 
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LIST 01- lII-SO'JKCi-S 



1. Hmployincnl .Sf rvicor. 

V.'orld of I'.'orK. ^ ffip]o,na ;>ik1 he pro])arotl for the 

tl.c center sf.-utcJ 3 " ^riJ;' l";;'^ f 

scpnr.te so . / i\.o 'tc; ' • ' •>^-o.:.o 

tc.chcr.s mini -er- * ^f^-^^h .re offered to parents, 

include nn '-ehuio^remu';/: 3='V0 ved am! interested in cinldt'er., 

ncs Training ^nd'^^^Jen/^ff^^flvS ^frr •n?;r^:^r^J■:r!n^ f^^^^ 

by fho Voluntar ' Act"io Center ""^ sponsored 

is providing hVncUno'spnco ^ ' ^^^"^^^^ '^--'-^"^ • KSi> 

Jiducationa] Alternatives 

«i;;-5fs^^'^ "'"^ - St. Paul, Su„u,W„ 



c. 



i^h22ll ^^'L ^liRli iiS'lilO] Credit - 

District 281 AdinA lkC^c I-di.cation 
lb strict 281 - ilvenina School 



) 3 • ct t.nuun, ixlncntJon Center for Pregnant Girls 

Ibl >4 llKol" fo ^"f'^^''^' llosVer..an. Leo, ;u,d Arn.strour 
uniui, .School - for .'Klnlt bnsic education and Gi;i) preparation 
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Vilui OluVl-uch : ;,x.jrso-i^.dnryT^^^^^ N.lion.J Bank. 

Nir.ht Mhoc] for hioh school drovcul'^ 
h^AA Proonn,, (llduc.l- ion for Adu]t Advancc-r.cnt) - lohmn sji-.ool 

Sou h te.uuty School nnd h.ko Stroof School. It Ms • 

l.orl: hxpcr^oncc )'roj;ri:ni tied into it 

•■ '^-^^^ school 

Career Clinic for : iturc U'oncn - proornm offered thro.:.), the ' 
University of Minnesota for oldc-r woP.cn K.ntJn.. to-rc- or 

ho .,0b ,r,.rlot - includes skills trainin, .nd/or refre^; -r 
job rclorral, attitude and counsclino ^'i-c.wi), 

Continuing !;ducation Center for IVo>:u-n -%roova... offered through 
the Univor.Mly of Jiinnesota for credit ^'»ouin 

nvin Cities CVportunitic. indur.trinl i .at ion Center, Inc. - TCOIC 

nis fic .. Soi;io pre-vocntional courses offered arc- cc-oru- 
ta nonal skHls, coin-nunicat ional skills, consume ed u ' on 
Cb.) preparation, iobolofiy, mnority historv, personal! 
ciovc.lop.ent and roadin, improvement. So^e'^^.L-.tio i .urscs 
offeree, are: ap,,]iance repair, carpentry, drafting kev npch 

COJC a iion-prolit i-mp-ver training j.^cpcy, f.-n.b.d b- tl - 
nepart.ent of Labor, Department of iloa/th^.d.LltS;^ d ^eK^r 

i.)/.:>, 3L pL,n.s to chance to a rovciiuc ..har-no p^o-r'-n oniv 
Koifjiborliood iouch Corp - Sco ill \l 

''''"i^^ Minnesota - correspondence courses and extension 
franklin Comi.unity School - night school progran for dropouts. 
MiscolJancous Services 

ISk^-^ psychological testino and 

l^^^'lTli^CAl^;^^''' ■^^"••■"■^^^^ — l^'T, center 

ii^-^:;!;-;--?^^^^ '^^'^"^ Department, Probation Officers, 

cUkI CIliIcI IvclJcn-e Intake. 

^^--^^P^^^^^^'^^^J^^^^ - '--^s volume of resources 
of xa.xou.s agenc.es, businesses, etc., throughout the Twin Citi^rarea. 

if-FoJ^S^^ Sri''^ information about ,n-ogra,ns and vacancies 
pc^iaus oJ all 1 he \ ocattona] Technical Institutes in the State. 

l^^i^lh^p^^ occupational development center and financial 
Several drug coun.sel ors, social workers, p.sychol ogj st s, psycl, iatri .st s . 



